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Adequate Power For Fox River Valley Mills 


Better Water Supply Assured Through Decision of U. S. War Department to Restore Level of 
Lake Winnebago Above Dam At Menasha, Wis. — This Dam Is Controlling Head For 
Numerous Dams Throughout Paper Mill Area—Extreme Drought Last Summer 


Proved Serious Problem to Manufacturers of Paper In Wisconsin 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

AppLeton, Wis., January 19, 1931—Through a decision of the 
United States War Department, paper mills of the lower Fox 
River Valley will be assured a more adequate water power supply 
during the summer months. Notice has been given by F. H. Payne, 
assistant secretary of war, that the level of Lake Winnebago will 
be restored to 21% inches above the dam at Menasha, Wis. 

This level was in effect seven years ago but was reduced to 
15 inches as a compromise with the Association for the Relief of 
High Water, an organization of riparian owners on the upper 
river. Last summer was a season of extreme drought and the 
iow water gave a serious problem to water power users as well as 
to navigation and sanitation. Nine cities therefore gave their 
backing to mills and others in demanding restoration of the old 
level, with the results noted. 

Lake Winnebago is a body of water 38 miles long, with the Men- 
asha dam as the controlling head for the numerous dams ail 
through the paper mill area. The addition of 614 inches to its 
level therefore means considerable so far as water supply is con- 
cerned. 


Kimberly-Clark to Build Acid Plant 

Construction work will be started soon by the Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation, Neenah, Wis., on an addition to its large mill at Kim- 
berly, Wis. The structure will be 58 by 120 feet in size, one story 
and basement, and will be equipped for use as an acid plant. Plans 
prepared by the company engineering department are for a build- 
ing with estimated cost of $80,000. 
general contract. 


Bids are being received on the 


Nekoosa-Edwards Expands Forestry Program 


\ddition of 3,563 acres to its reforestation lands is proposed by 
the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, Nekoosa, Wis. Applica- 
tion has, been made to the Wisconsin Conservation Commission 
through George Kilp, company forester, to enter this tract in 
northern Wisconsin under the forest crop law so it will be exempt 
‘rom property taxes until the timber is cut. The company already 
has 22,000 acres entered for forestry purposes, and plans to plant 
a nillion and a half from the company’s own nursery. 

Vive trucks, twelve tractors, twelve brush breaking plows and 
a 1,500-gallon water tank mounted on a trailer have been supplied 
by the government to the Flambeau federal forest unit in northern 
Wisconsin. The equipment was moved there from Camp Perry, 
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Ohio, and will be utilized in the program now under way. Twelve 
miles of roads will be built through this forest section to facilitate 
reforestation and fire protection. A five year program probably 
will be accomplished in one year due to the release of large sums 
of public improvement money by the government to aid unemploy- 
ment. 


News of the Industry 


Fifty members attended the January meeting of the Lake States 
Division of the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper In- 
dustry at Hotel Menasha, Menasha, Wis., last week. The sub- 
jects discussed were pipe fitting and sizing. 

Three paper mill executives have been added to the directorates 
of banks of the Fox River Valley as the result of annual meetings 
of stockholders. James C. Kimberly, president of the Neenah 
Paper Company, and Ernest Mahler, vice-president of the Kimber- 
ly-Clark Corporation, were elected directors by the First National 
Bank, Neenah, Wis. Charles S. Boyd, president of the Appleton 
Coated Paper Company, was elected a director of the First Na- 
tional Bank, Appleton, Wis. This bank also re-elected as vice 
president F. J. Sansenbrener, president of the Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation. C. A. Babcock, president of the Wisconsin River 
Paper and Pulp Company, was re-elected vice president of the 
First National Bank of Neenah. 

George Banta, Jr., vice president and general manager of the 
George Banta Publishing Company, Menasha, Wis., and S. F. 
Shattuck, vice president of the Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Nee- 
nah, Wis., have been named on a special committee of the board 
of trustees of Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis. The committee 
will study a program of physical education for the college. 

Tribute was paid recently by the Rhinelander Paper Company, 
Rhinelander, Wis., to the memory of Fred Brisette. This man 
had been employed by the company for more than 25 years and 
died from injuries suffered in a fall while away from the mill. 


A Good Safety Record 


CorNnELL, Wis., January 21, 1931—The Cornell Wood Products 
Company during the year 1930 had but six lost time accidents with 
an average working force of 300 employees. It had during that 
period eight no-accident months. The last accident occurred June 
19, which gives the company 208 days to date without an accident 
and still going strong. 
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Pennsylvania Mills Operating On Part Time 


Number of Plants Now Working On From Three to Four Days Schedule, With Minority On 
Five Day Basis—Manufacturers Anticipate Speeding Output Next Month Following 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., January 19, 1931—Now that the inventory 
period is nearing completion, many grades of paper are being 
offered to consumers at reductions in an effort to clear out hold 
over stocks. Quaker City dealers complain that they have been 
obliged to meet out of town competition from large paper dis- 
tributors who have been invading the local field to clear out their 
own warehouses with considerable tonnage to offer. While dis- 
turbing at this time when effort is being exerted towards stabil- 
ization, it is believed that prevailing conditions cannot continue 
indefinitely. The mills are not coming forward with offers that 
normally appear in the early days of the year so that the dis- 
turbance is purely in the distributive market, where limitations are 
reached when warehouses are depleted of last year’s supplies. Few 
mills are campaigning for orders and very few offering new lines, 
indicating manufacturers are taking a waiting attitude. The bag 
situation is firmer after a year of turmoil for both manufacturers 
and distributors. Those who have determined to aid in the stabil- 
ization of bags have been holding to agreements made earlier in 
the year. Roofing papers are steadier, though orders lag. Box 
boards continue at the low valuations of the past year with few 
tonnage orders available. Krafts are holding, in so far as mill 
quotations are made, but distributors are making inroads on com- 
petitors by cutting prices to clear out supplies from the old year. 

A number of paper mills in this territory and surrounding 
states are operating on part time. The schedule of local mills is 
from three to four days, with a minority on five day basis of 
operation. The manufacturers expect to be on a broader schedule 
in the coming month, when orders for restocking are anticipated. 
It is a question of marking time pending the clearing of old stocks 
held by distributors. Manufacturers of boards and containers are 
likewise on curtailed schedule. 


Expense of Operation to be Discussed 


When the Philadelphia wrapping paper dealers meet in the noon 
session on January 28, there will be submitted to the committee 
of the Philadelphia Paper Trade Association which is conducting 


the campaign for stabilization of the market, figures of the various 


houses for the second four-week period of business in the survey 
which is under way for securing fundamental facts upon which 
to correct disturbing conditions in the local trade. Following the 
meeting and luncheon there will be an evening session with a dis- 
cussion on “Proper Percentages of Expense of Operation.” Arthur 
Blackman, of the D. F. Monroe Company, Boston, vice-president 
of the National Paper Trade Association, and Frank Floyd, ex- 
ecutive secretary, will take part in the important discussion. The 
questionnaires sent to the trade for collection of 1930 figures in 
percentages will also be discussed and analyzed. 


Lindsay Paper Co. Features Munising Lines 

A special drive is being conducted on the lines of the Munising 
Paper Company, Munising, Mich., by the Lindsay Paper Company, 
fine paper dealers, 804 Sansom street. The Lindsay company is 
conducting the campaign here on the Caslon bonds, Mimeograph 
bonds and Caslon ledgers, which are now being stocked by that 
concern, 

Matthias & Freeman Changes 


With the reorganization of Matthias & Freeman, the controling 
interest in the business passes entirely into the hands of Walter 
H Matthias and his sons. Under the changes in ownership the 


End of Inventory Period, When Restocking Orders Will Be Due. 


firm, which conducts a special paper business at 143 North 5th 
street, is now known as the Matthias Paper Corporation. Those 
who have taken over the entire control are Walter H. Matthias, 
founder of the business with Richard Freeman, who retires; and 
Charles, Frank H., and Raymond Matthias, his sons. The busi- 
ness was founded eighteen years ago, as a fine paper and box 
makers supply concern, but in recent years has been devoting its 
energies entirely to the box makers’ trade. The firm controls 
several makes of box makers’ papers which are manufactured for 
its own distribution, including its fancy cover stocks with national 
distribution, known as the Sunrise Line. 


White Washburn Co. Offers Fine Tissues 


A line of fine tissues has been offered to the Philadelphia trade 
by Representative G. Johnson, of the White Washburn Company, 
Hinsdale, New Hampshire, who has been making an early 1931 
tour of the local industry. The mills have placed at the disposal 
of the trade a fine assortment of sanitary and wrapping tissues and 
crepe products. The White Washburn Company has been engaged 
in the manufacture of tissues and allied products for the past 
forty years. 


H. B. Hearn Co. Establishes Philadelphia Branch 


Having been engaged in the manufacture of sanitary products 
in the Baltimore trade for the past twelve years, the H. B. Hearn 
Company has established a Philadelphia branch at 1134 Vine street, 
which will take care of local needs. The firm has its own plant 
and manufactures and distributes sanitary products such as paper 
towels, and other paper products to large institutions such as 
schools, colleges, hospitals, libraries and public buildings. It con- 
ducts its factories in Baltimore and will devote the Philadelphia 
office to sales and distribution of its lines. H. B. Hearn is per- 
sonally looking after the local branch pending appointment of a 
Quaker City manager. 


Fine Paper Trades Committee Contacts Typothetae 


Fine paper merchants enrolled in the Philadelphia Paper Trade 
Association were informed at the meeting last week of plans for 
closer co-operation of the trades relations committees of the 
association and the Typothetae. The meeting of the trades relation 
committees of both organizations was the first in the series of 
monthly sessions of these bodies, which will be held throughout 
the coming year. The inauguration of the monthly meetings last 
week was for the purpose of closer contact and co-operation. At 
the’ meeting, the group touched on the credit situation, and dis- 
cussed clarifying the policy of paper houses on making direct 
sales to consumers and delivery of paper to printers. 


Paper Merchants Inc. To Elect President 


Following the death of former President Edward J. McCorken- 
dale, of Paper Merchants, Inc., 140 North 6th street, there wil! be 
held, in late January, a special meeting of the officers and directors 
of the concern for the purpose of electing a successor. The late 
president passed away in early January after two weeks illness 
from pneumonia. 

Baeder Adamson Paper Mill 

The former paper mills of the Baeder Adamson Company, 
Richmond street and Allegheny avenue, have passed again to the 
control of that company after having been bought by the Minne- 
sota Mining and Manufacturing Company, about two years ago. 
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The large area of ground, occupying an irregular plot 735 feet 
long with several factory structures on the site, was conveyed last 
week to Baederson Adamson Paper Mills, Inc., by the Minnesota 
concern. The Minnesota Mining and Manufacturig Company 
merged with the Baederson Adamson Company glue and sand 
paper division about two years ago. The mills are assessed at 
$400,000. While the mills have again been transferred to the 
Baederson Adamson Paper Mills, Inc., no announcement has been 
made as to the future plans for their operation. It is stated that 
further developments will be announced later. 


Paper Manufacturers Delivery Fleet Increases 
Some new additions have been made to the delivery fleet of the 
Paper Manufacturers Company, Inc., of Philadelphia. This com- 
pany takes great pride in their delivery equipment and have the 
reputation of having the most attractive trucks in the city. Their 


Paper MANuFAcTURERS Co’s. NEw Trucks 


advertising display on these trucks is most effective. Gummed 
sealing tape, paper towels, drinking cups, and toilet paper are 
admirably displayed. 
Paper Exhibits At Poor Richard Displays 

Philadelphia paper houses who joined in the exhibits held at 
the Bellevue Stratford Hotel, by the Poor Richard Club, at its 
Seventh Annual Exposition of Advertising, from January 15 to 17, 
were the Dill & Collins Company; Whiting Patterson Company, 
(and through this distributor W. C. Hamilton and Son, Miquon, 
Pa.), Mosinee Paper Mills Company, Mosinee, Wis.; and the 
Walter P. Miller Company, manufacturers of corrugated products 
and boxes. 

Paramount Paper Products To Expand 

Paramount Paper Products Company, 3rd and Callowhill streets, 
which has been giving attention to production of bags and wraps 
in glassine and transparent papers, is planning to extend its pro- 
duction in the current year. The firm produces a line of Para 
Fan bags, which are adapted for confectionery, baking and like 
industries, and various lines of these are to be developed for other 
consumers in the coming season. 


Annual Meeting of Association 
Tie annual meeting and election of officers of the Philadelphia 
Pap-r Trade Association will be held on January 23 at a place to 
be »:nounced later. The annual session will be given over entirely 
0 routine business and the election. 
Myer Magil In New England 
Mier Magil, head of the Penn Card and Paper Company, 20 
6th street, is now engaged in a round of the mills in New 
g'and where he is making carload purchases for his fine paper 
business, These special carload lots are being stored in the newly 
acquired headquarters purchased by the firm and located in the five 


Story building, 410-16 Race street. The new building is being 
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renovated and will be ready for occupancy by March 1, when the 
firm will remove to the premises. New steel shelves and other 
equipment is being installed. The new quarters have splendid 
parking facilities and a large garage for its patrons. 


Miami Valley Superintendents Meet 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Dayton, Ohio, January 19, 1931—The next meeting of the 
Miami Valley Division of the American Pulp and Paper Mill 
Superintendents’ Association, will be held in Hamilton, February 
14, it was announced here the past week. The last session, con- 
ducted in Miamisburg, 10 miles south of Dayton, was held the 
latter part of last week and attracted 42 members, of whom 13 were 
from Hamilton. 

The illustrated talk on new uses and developments in the rubber 
industry pertaining to paper mills, was given by Dr. H. E. Fritz, 
of the Goodrich Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. 

John S. Gulledge, of Cincinnati, representative of the Goodrich 
Company, described the process of making rubber covered rolls 
and mechanical goods. 

W. J. Coppoch of the J. E. Roads & Sons Company, displayed 
charts showing comparative data on various kinds of belts in con- 
nection with his talk on power transmission. 

The Champion Coated Paper Company and the Beckett Paper 
Company were most liberally represented at the Miamisburg 
gathering and as a result the invitation to hold the February meet- 
ing in that city carried unanimously. 

Arrangements are being made for the presentation of an inter- 
esting and instructive program. In addition to the mental feast 
there will be another kind of a feast which promises to tickle 
the palate. 

The Miami Valley Division has faithfully and religiously con- 
ducted a series of helpful and practical meetings during all of the 
months of the year, with the exception of the mid-summer when 
many members are either absent from their work, or mill activities 
have been reduced to the minimum. 


Remove Machine from No. 5 Union Bag Mill 
[PROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Hupson Fatts, N. Y., January 21, 1931.—The task of removing 
the paper machine from No. 5 mill of the Union Bag and Paper 
Corporation was completed last week and the property is now 
available for prospective site seekers. The machinery has been 
transported to the Bogalusa Paper Company at Bogalusa, La., 
where it will be installed immediately in order to increase the 
production of that concern. The dismantling of the local mill 
unit has been proceeding rapidly for several weeks past under the 
direction of Paul Birk, of Chicago, and a considerable number of 
railroad cars were required in transferring the equipment to the 
new owners. The sale of the equipment will not interfere with 
production in the other mill units of the Union Bag and Paper 
Corporation in this city and some announcement is expected soon 
relative to the disposition to be made of the idle factory. A por- 
tion of the structure was leased some time ago to the Imperial 
Wall Paper Company for warehouse purposes and there is a 
possibility that the building may be acquired by that concern for 
other purposes. 


Finnish Paper Market Improves 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincton, D. C., January 21, 1931—November witnessed an 
improvement in the markets for Finnish paper products in so far 
as there was an increased demand for news print according to 
Consul John L. Bouchal, Helsingfors. The decline in prices of 
thin printings continued, however, and the recurring seasonal 
dullness marked the chemical pulp market. Finnish exporters 
are certain that the agreement recently concluded by the principal 
producing countries to restrict output will shortly result in steadier 
sales and better prices than heretofore. 
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Paper Business Improving In New England 


Various Grades of Fine Papers Going Forward In Satisfactory Volume, With More Numer. 
ous Orders and Inquiries Around—Increased Demand Experienced For High-Grade 
Papers For Annual Reports, Statements, Ete. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Boston, Mass., January 19, 1931—The volume of sales of paper 
of all kinds, as well as specialties, has averaged at least fair 
since January 1. Reports in New England indicate that business 
as a whole here is very gradually improving and naturally the 
paper industry feels this betterment. Furthermore there is now 
an increased demand for better paper for annual reports and 
statements from banks, investment houses and other institutions. 
It is felt at these establishments that there is a certain amount of 
advertising value from the prestige of a superior quality of paper 
and more interest is taken in its appearance. Evidence of this 
fact is seen in specimens collected by one of the large paper 
houses during the last year. During January and early February 
the preparation of these reports is being considered. An optimistic 
statement at one paper house mentions that new machines, new 
competition and new opportunities are developing every day. 
Some of the trade are very well pleased with the movement 
of fine paper for the last few weeks. Not only inquiries, but 
orders as well, are more numerous. The outlook for blottings 
is better. There is a little better feeling in the wrapping paper 
market with the volume of sales holding steady. 

The box board market is fair, and the outlook is favorable. 
With business in general gradually increasing, it is felt that a 
greater demand for paper boxes and board will develop. The 
paper stock market continues quiet as a whole, although there 
has been a little more activity in roofing rags during the last 
week. Book stock and old kraft papers are very slow, even at 
reduced prices. 


Floyd Blackman Heads Merchants Association 


Attendance at the annual meeting of the New England Paper 
Merchants Association at the Harvard Club of Boston Thursday 
evening broke all records for gatherings of the organization. 
Two outstanding features characterized the meeting. One was 
the presence of all the officers of the National Paper Trade 
Association and the other was the Amos ‘n’ Andy entertainment 
with talent from members of the local association. The National 
association was represented by K. S. Warner, New York, presi- 
dent; J. F. Stevens, Detroit, vice-president; Arthur W. Black- 
man, Boston, vice-president; Charles Addoms, New York, 
treasurer, and Frank E. Floyd, New York, secretary. This 
occasion was the first on record on which any of the local 
associations have been so fortunate as to have all the officers of 
the National association present. Their coming added much to 
the number attending and the success of the meeting. 

All of them spoke on subjects in which the National associa- 
tion is interested, stressing the importance of cooperative associa- 
tion work and its special value in times like the present. Reports 
were made by all the officers of the New England Association, 
including that of M. O. Byrne, of the nominating committee. The 
nominees presented by this committee, who were all unanimously 
elected, were as follows: 

Floyd E. Blackman, Boston, president; William H. Rourke, 
New Haven, vice-president, in charge of the fine paper division; 
Frank Merrill, Boston, vice-president, in charge of the wrapping 
paper division; George D. Allen, Boston, treasurer; Edward D. 
Bement, Boston, secretary. Executive committee—W. E. Porter, 
William N. Stetson, Jr. and Willard H. Loud, all of Boston, 
and H. B. North, New Haven, Conn. All the newly elected 
officers made brief remarks. 

The retiring president, Arthur E. Ham, who has held the office 


two years, expressed his appreciation for the hearty cooperation 
of the members and the other officers who had served with him. 
He paid special tribute to Ed Bement, secretary, stating that no 
president had a better or more helpful secretary. The new 
president, Floyd E. Blackman, expressed his pleasure in having 
served two years under the retiring president and proposed a 
vote of thanks to Mr. Ham for his interest and work for the 
association during his term. The vote was taken with enthusiasm. 

President Ham stated that he was elected by his friends and 
had tried to perform his duties in such a manner as to retire 
with the friendship of all who elected him. He then presented to 
President Blackman the gavel which was presented to the asso- 
ciation in 1928 by the past presidents and wished the new presi- 
dent complete success during his term, with the assurance of hearty 
cooperation, 

In his words preliminary to the entertainment, President Ham 
“perpolated” several sallies of wit and humor in regard to 
Amos ’n’ Andy, saying that they were to broadcast from Station 
NEPM. Members of the association never realized that they had 
such a clever pair of actors and authors in their midst as Edward 
D. Bement, who took the part of Amos, and Floyd E. Blackman 
that of Andy. _In costume, they broadcasted as the Fresh Air 
Paper Company, President Ham announcing. The many hits of 
the sketch were extremely witty and well directed. 


News of the Trade 


The suggestion is being made by one of the large wholesale 
paper houses that salesmen of the concern mention to a customer 
who is in a hurry for a non-stock item or one not on hand the 
possible use of some similar item on which quick service can be 
given. The point is made that a thorough knowledge of the 
company’s lines and appreciation of the customer’s needs, plus 
a well timed suggestion may save a worth-while sale and hold 
a customer, 

Another point this house is emphasizing to salesmen is that 
of building up sales with additional items while the customer 
is either at the telephone or the salesman in contact with him 
while he is in the buying mood. “An order for 2,000 bond 
envelopes is usually a more profitable item than the flat paper 
which it accompanies. Securing an order of envelopes to go 
with the flat bond stock accomplishes two things. First, it builds 
the dollar and cents sales value and so helps to absorb the per 
order charge. Second, it raises the rate of gross profit resulting 
in a larger net profit after the percentage factor has been applied.” 

Frank B. Cummings, well known in the paper trade, has been 
elected a director in the Fort Hill Paper Company. Mr. Cum- 
mings, whose friends will be glad to know that he continues his 
activities in the industry, is at present, as previously noted in these 
columns, on an extended trip, including Honolulu. The c/ffice 
of the Fort Hill Paper Co., is being remodelled so that the needs 
of the company may be better served. 

Carlo di San Menzano, representative of the Thomas N. Fair- 
banks Company, distributors of imported hand-made papers, New 
York City, was at the office of the Storrs & Bement Company 
last week. Mr. Menzano was with the Fabriano Mills, Italy, many 
years and at the Portales Mill, England, about three years. He 
is a practical hand-made paper maker. 

Harold Peckham, field promotion manager of the Hammermill 
Paper Company, Erie, Pa., called at the office of Storrs & Bement 
Company Thursday. 

A junior sales meeting was held at the office of Storrs & Bement 
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Company Friday evening. General manager J. H. Brewer, who 
presided, discussed the manual of the S. D. Warren Company, in 
connection with the merchandising of that company’s papers. 

Henry L. Goodman is sending to the trade Sample Book No. 
52 of the Marvellum Woodcraft Papers for box coverings. This 
line is made in the following colors: Gunwood, white birch, gray 
birch, mahogany, greenwood and redwood. 

Ernest Stansfield, director of Edwin Butterworth & Co., Ltd., 
Manchester, England, and of E, Butterworth, Inc., Boston, was 
at the office of the local company last week, and called on paper 
mills of this vicinity. 

Alfred L. Gooch, vice-president of Stimpson & Co., is ill of 
cerebro-spinal-meningitis. Arthur W. Bartlett, secretary of the 
same company, who has been ill for two months, expects to re- 
turn to his office within a week. 

E. J. McDonnell, general manager of the Groveton Paper Com- 
pany, Groveton, N. H., was in town several days last week, calling 
at the local office and on the trade. 

R. D. W. Ewing, vice-president and general manager of the 
American Writing Paper Company, visited the Boston office and 
the trade last week. 

Carter Rice & Co. Corp. have received a price correction on 
the high grade coated lines of the Oxford Paper Company, Rum- 
ford, Me. 

John Hazen, of the Hazen Paper Company, Holyoke, Mass. ; 
John F. Ryan, of the Mastercraft Paper Products Company, New 
York City, and Nat Ingalls, representative of Eaton, Crane & 
Pike, Lee, Mass., called on the trade last week. 

The Butler-Dearden Paper Service, Inc., Worcester, Mass., 
has been incorporated to deal in paper and paper supplies. There 
are 300 shares of common. stock of no par value. Incorporators: 
Walter G. Butler, president; C. Walter Dearden, Worcester, 
treasurer, and Edwin C. Butler. 


Compensation Awards 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

CarTHAGE, N, Y., January 21, 1931—A number of injured paper 
mill workers were this week granted awards at a session of Com- 
pensation Court presided over by Judge Richardson. Among the 
largest awards was one of $2,942.70 given to William Metcalf, 
who suffered injuries to a hand while in the employ of the Harris- 
ville Paper Company. Norman Stafford was awarded $851.96 for 
the loss of a finger while employed by the National Paper Prod- 
ucts Company and payment was ordered made at the rate of 
$22.42 over a period of 38 weeks. An award of $305.13 for the 
loss of use of an arm was granted to Arthur Dooley, an employee 
of the Harrisville Paper Company. E. L. Cole, an employee of 
the National Paper Products Company, received an award of $9.27 
for four weeks for injuries to an elbow while working for that 
concern and the case was ordered closed. The sum of $350 was 
awarded to William Snodgrass, of the Bagley & Sewall Company, 
for injuries resulting in facial disfigurement. Fred Haverstock 
was granted $2,189 for injuries received while in the employ of 
the Bagley & Sewall Company, which affected the use of his arm. 


S. K. F. Industries at the Chicago Show 


Interesting devices featuring the anti-friction qualities of S. K. 
F. bearings, will be the center of attraction at the S, K. F. Indus- 
trics, Ine., exhibit, Spaces 24 and 25, in the Midwestern Engineer- 
ing and Power Exposition, February 10 to 14, 1931, at the Coliseum, 
Chicago. In addition there will be on display a complete range 
of S. K. F. transmission appliances. 

During the show, headquarters will be maintained at the Hotel 
Stevens, Chicago. r 

Those in attendance at the S. K. F. Industries, Inc., exhibit 
wi’ include: D. W. McAllen, J. B. Castino, P. A. Carlson, H. A. 
Gumm, H. A. Westwater, W. B. Pusey. 
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New York Trade Jottings 


George W. Sisson, Jr., president of the Racquette River 

Paper Company, was a New York visitor last week. 
* * * 

A. L. Dawe, of the St. Maurice Division of the Canada Power 
and Paper Corporation, spent some time in New York last week. 
* * * 

The Milton Paper Company, of 119-125 West 24th street, have 
added Corsican Dekl-Text, manufactured by the Lee Paper 
Company, to their lines, 

* * * 


Arthur H. Moeller, of the Whittaker Paper Company, was 
recently elected president of the Graphic Arts Square Club, 
New York, and was installed last Tuesday at the meeting held 
in the Hotel McAlpin. 

* * * 


George M. McKee, president of the Canada Power and Paper 
Company, passed through New York last week en route for 
Florida, where he plans to recuperate. Mr. McKee was seriously 
ill last Fall but is now well on his way to complete recovery. 

o-ere 

United Paperboard Company, Inc., New York, reports a loss 
of $92,485 before depreciation for the six months ended Novem- 
ber 29, compared with net profit of $253,172 before taxes and 
depreciation for the corresponding period of 1929. Gross sales 
were $2,632,359 against $4,422,645. 

* * * 

John R. Carmichael, secretary of the J. P. Heilbronn Com- 
pany of Manila, Philippine Islands, has arrived in New York 
and is at the present time making his headquarters at the office 
of the J. P. Heilbronn Company, Inc., exporters, of 16 Beaver 
street, New York. 

* * * 

Arthur Schroeder, sales manager of the. Pejepscot Paper 
Company, of 42 Broadway, New York, announces that Alfred T. 
Carter has joined their sales organization. Mr. Carter has here- 
tofore been employed by the Orono Pulp and Paper Company 
and the Paper City Manufacturing Company. 

* * * 

Sustaining a protest of the Japan Paper Company, New York, 
the United States Customs Court finds that certain imported 
paper, copying paper, bibulous paper or similar paper, weighing 
over six pounds and less than ten pounds, were incorrectly as- 
sessed at the rate of 6 cents per pound and 15 per cent ad 
valorem under Paragraph 1304, Act of 1922. Chief Justice Fis- 
cher writes the court’s conclusions, fixing duty at only 5 cents 
per pound and 15 per cent ad valorem under said Paragraph 1304. 


Michigan Superintendents Meet 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

KALAMAzoo, Mich., January 19, 1931—Fred W. Gage, president 
of the Gage Printing and Engraving Company, Battle Creek, 
was the speaker at the Thursday evening meeting of the Michigan 
division of the American Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendents 
Association, which was held at the Columbia Hotel. His topic 
was “Electrotyping and Relation to Paper Industry.” The dinner 
session attracted 34 from this territory. 


News Print Arrives From Bucksport, Me. 

The first consignment of news print from the new Maine 
Seaboard Paper Company mill at Bucksport, Me., to the Port of 
New York, consisting of 2,000 tons, in rolls, arrived at Pier 57, 
East River last week aboard the steamer Malang, chartered from 
the Mallory Line. The shipment was consigned to the Wright 
Company, Inc., mill agents, of 40 East 49th Street, for New 
York newspapers. 


oS RTE, 
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News Print Situation Involved in Canada 


Belief In Pending Mergers and Consequent Reorganization of Industry Has Depressing Effect 
On Securities—Newfoundland Expects Largest Paper Mill In World to Be Built 
There, According to Minister of Customs Cashin 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

MonrtreEaAL, Que., January 19, 1931.—The prospect of mergers in 
the news print industries, and of consequent drastic reorganization 
in capital structures of the companies concerned, has cast a shadow 
over the stock market as far as news print securities are con- 
cerned, and the past week has seen the price of these securities 
reach the lowest mark on record. Price Bros. & Co., which reached 
121 in 1929, fell to 3914; Abitibi, which reached 83 in 1928, to 11; 
Canada Power and Paper, which reached 543% in 1928, to 3; and 
Fraser Companies, which reached 99 in 1928, to 3. In addition to 
the belief in pending reorganization the news print production 
figures for December also had a depressing influence, ratio of 
production to capacity dropping to the new low of 59.5 per cent, as 
compared with 67.6 per cent in November. Of course the influence 
of new mills and new machines is seen in their figures, as the 
total production for 1930 showed a decline of only 8% per cent 
from that of 1929. Nevertheless, the effect remained. 

100 Per Cent Capacity in Newfoundland 

The Hon. Peter Cashin, Minister of Customs in Newfoundland, 
was a visitor to Montreal during the week, and in the course of 
an interview stated that the news print mills of Newfoundland 
were running at capacity while Canadian mills were operating at 
60 per cent of their maximum. 

Asked for an explanation of the difference, he said that one 
of the mills was owned by the Rothermere interests and conse- 
quently had an assured market with the Rothermere papers. The 
other belonged to the International Paper Company. The latter, 
he said, has a capacity of 550 to 600 tons a day and is one of the 
best equipped mills in the world. There may be some difference 
in labor costs which explains the fact that they operate fully now; 
there are International mills in Canada which are only producing, 
like the rest of the Canadian mills, a little above half of what 
they might. And Newfoundland is now expecting a third mill to 
be built somewhere along its shores, the Minister declared. It is 
to be the largest paper mill in the world. He refused to reveal 
the name of the future operators. He added that in his opinion 
the trouble in Canada was clearly one of overproduction. 

Gatineau Power Co. 


Gatineau Power Company, one of the International Paper Com- 
pany’s subsidiaries, has just placed an order for the water wheel 
and generator of the new 34,000 h.p. unit which will be installed 
in its Paugan hydro-electric plant on the Gatineau River. The 
water wheel has been ordered from Dominion Engineering Works, 
Ltd., of Montreal, and will be a duplicate of those now in operation 
in the power house. It will have an operating head of 135 feet 
and a speed of 125 revolutions per minute. 

The order for the generator, also a duplicate of the others in 
the station, has been placed with Canadian Westinghouse Com- 
pany, Ltd., of Hamilton. It will have a capacity of 28,500 kv.a., 
a voltage of 6,600, and a frequency of 25 cycles per second. Being 
mounted on the same shaft as the water wheel, the speed of the 
generator will also be 125 revolutions per minute. 

The new unit will be the seventh in the Paugan plant and will 
raise its installed capacity of 238,000 h.p. 

With this unit installed the total capacity of the International 
Paper Company’s hydro-electric plants in Canada will surpass 
650,000 h.p., which is more than the total installed capacity on the 
American side of Niagara Falls. 

Howard Smith Paper Mills 


At a meeting of the directors of Howard Smith Paper Mills, 


Ltd., held in Montreal, C. Howard Smith relinquished the presi- 

dency of the company due to ill health and was elected chairman 

of the board. Harold Crabtree, who has been associated with 

Howard Smith Paper Mills, Ltd., for the past fourteen ycars, 

was elected president and managing director. In addition, E. K, 

Robinson and George W. Pauline were appointed vice-presidents, 
Dryden Paper Co. 

At the annual meeting of the Dryden Paper Company, held here, 
the annual report and statement were adopted and the entire board 
of directors and officers were returned to office without change. 

J. H. A. Acer, the president, stated that operations at the mill 
during the past three months had produced revenue more than 
covering bond interest. A bright feature of the immediate future, 
he said, was found in the development of some. new bags which 
will be supplied by Dryden through the Bates Valve Bag Com- 
pany. These bags will take the form of liners for flour and sugar 
bags. Sales campaigns, the president stated, were about to be 
started in the United States and Canada for these new products. 

The grain situation in the West, Mr. Acer said, was the main 
factor in the company’s present situation. It was pointed out that 
the company also supplies the wrapping paper for some stores in 
Winnipeg, and that this business has fallen off about 12 per cent 
during the year, which was a smaller decrease than had been 
anticipated. 

The company, at the present time, is not cutting its own wood, 
but this is being purchased already cut on a more economical basis. 
The stocks of wood are sufficient to last the company, at the current 
rate of operations, for some time. 


St. Lawrence Corp. 

Shareholders of St. Lawrence Paper have just received notifica- 
tion that over 95 per cent of the common shares of this company 
have been exchanged for the common shares of St. Lawrence Cor- 
poration. The letter continues to say that trading in St. Lawrence 
Paper has practically ceased and application has been made to the 
Montreal and Toronto exchanges to withdraw that stock from 
listing. Brompton common share-holders have also been notified 
that the same step has been taken regarding that stock, as over 
98 per cent of Brompton common has been exchanged for class A 
preferred of St. Lawrence Corporation. 


Big Laboratories Near Completion 


Witmincton, Del., January 19, 1931—New experimental 
laboratories, costing more than half a million dollars, which will 
house the research facilities of the Hercules Powder Company 
here, are nearing completion. The main laboratory building 
and a number of smaller units have been finished and are awaiting 
installation of equipment. 

The new location near Wilmington represents a closer con- 
tact of the company’s research department and its main office, 
the laboratories being moved from Kenvil, N. J. The new 
research laboratories will be formally opened within the next 
few months, it is stated by the company’s officials. 

Much of the Hercules company’s growth has been founde: on 
the results of chemical research, states Russell H. Dunham, 
president of the company. The principal products of the company, 
nitrocellulose, cotton linter pulp, naval stores, and explos-vés, 
have all been developed for more wide-spread industrial use through 
research activity, and, according to Mr. Dunham’s statement, 
continuation of this activity is planned to insure future growth. 


it, 
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Manufactured under license from 
Centrifugal Engineering & Patents 


Corp., owners of the Erkensator 
Patents, 


ALESMEN are helpless when dirt shouts them down. 
S Dirt is the most obvious blemish a paper can have. 
Prospects condemn it on sight. Old customers, 
knowing that paper can be really clean, begin looking 
around. Dealers lose faith. Dirt ruins sales. 


Centrifine your paper and you free yourself permanently 
from the threat of dirt. Machine runs are cleaner than ever 
before. Every run is uniform. Your entire production is 
clean, salable, profitable. 

Let us help you determine the production and selling 
advantages which Bird Centrifiners can give your mill. Write. 


BIRD MACHINE COMPANY 


SOUTH WALPOLE, - - MASSACHUSETTS 


BIRD CENTRIFINERS 


4628 
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Paper Demand Decidedly Better In Chicago 


Improved Conditions Attributed to Passing of Inventory Period—Inquiries For Future Ac- 
count Are Being Received In Good Volume—Marked Upturn In Business Confidently 
Looked For In Some Quarters—Prevailing Prices Are Irregular 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Cuicaco, Ill, January 17, 1931—An under current, of an 
optimistic nature, is quite noticeable throughout the Chicago 
paper market, though this brand of psychology has not yet resulted 
in any appreciable increase in orders. The week just passed 
was decidedly better than the previous week but this may be 
largely due to the fact that inventories are practically concluded 
and salesmen are at least permitted to put in a call or two. 
Comments from various jobbers and sales representatives indicate 
that there are a number of inquiries floating about that may soon 
result in orders. It is highly probable that these inquiries will be 
turned into orders whenever and wherever buyers are convinced 
that the price is not likely to go lower. Once prices in all lines 
are firm, and even turn up the mere fraction of a point, say 
reports, the paper business can expect a marked upturn in 
demand. Everybody seems to be “waiting.” In the specific 
markets there is little change. News print conditions remain 
fairly stable. Fine papers are continued spotty and orders are 
coming through in small quantities. The board market remains 
not at all satisfactory, while many are still wondering what the 
kraft market will do next. A firm price would help this market 
materially, report those interviewed. Waste papers, in a number 
of grades, dropped in price since the first of the year—reflecting 
conditions in the paper market in general. 


Chicago Paper Association Meets 

At its regular meeting on Tuesday evening, January 13, at the 
Bismarck Hotel, fhe Chicago Paper Association appointed the 
chairmen and personnel of six important committees which will 
function in behalf of the Association during the coming year. 
The personnel of the various committees is as follows: Member- 
ship: I, Epstein, chairman; J. D. H. Murphy, Ed Ingalls, Peter 
Opila and Richard Bloom. Trades Relations Committee: J. H. 
Murnane, chairman; H. G. Thomas, R. E. Phillips, Henry 
Borchard, Norman Stone, Robert Levinson and Henry Weinstein. 
Publicity: Tony McNulty, William Rauth and Larry Newton. 
Attendance: George Malley, William Gaul and Mortie Inlander. 
Credit: Carl M. Croeger, chairman; Fred Rudolph, John Herdlicka 
and J. Lubin. Entertainment: William J. Shapland, chairman; 
Julius Leftkow, John Daly and Bob Eichenbaum. 

The association, at its last meeting, also continued its efforts 
in behalf of a rearrangement of the bag price list—a subject which 
is getting the immediate attention of every member of the asso- 
ciation. A continued effort has been made to survey the entire 
bag field in order to get an idea of the opinions of jobbers. It 
is the contention of the association that the majority of the large 
jobbers are desirous of fighting for a revision of the bag price list 
which was issued last Fall. 


Thorold Mill Improvements Planned 

The gentleman who signs himself the “Scrutator” and who 
writes exclusively for the Chicago Tribune, prefaces an announce- 
ment that the Tribune’s mill at Thorold, the Ontario Paper 
Company, is spending $500,000 on improvements with the following 
Statement relative to the paper industry. “Overproductive 
capacity, in a manner of speaking, exists in the paper making in- 
dustry, as it does in a great many other industries. Many 
plants are being shut down or discontinued and their contracts 
are being transferred to others that produce better finished 
material at lower prices. In this industry, as in others, there is 
a continual improvement of method. Equipment of only a few 


years ago, if left without change, rapidly becomes obsolete. It 
will do the work it was designed to do, but it will not do work 
that is good enough to justify competition with up-to-date rivals, 
Some of the old established mills have taken steps, even during 
the present depression, to continue their betterment. Instead of 
accepting the dictum that it’s no use trying to fly against general 
conditions, they have taken the stand that there is still a vast 
quantity of paper needed to supply the world with its information 
and that the way to deserve a part of that supply business is 
to make the best possible at the lowest price. 

“The Thorold, Canada, mill,” continues the Scrutator, “will 
begin a part of its improvement work at once. Over half of the 
$500,000 is to be spent for increasing capacity and reducing costs. 
Improvements in operation are to require $141,000 and main- 
tenance and construction of building and safety measures are to 
take nearly $92,000 more.” He also reports a prospective expendi- 
ture of $120,000 for additional equipment to grind pulp and 
another amount to be spent for revamping the screening process. 
The Thorold mill was started in 1913. “It is,’ concludes the 
Scrutator, “furnishing an example which goes to prove that what 
some call overproductive capacity could be changed to real capacity 
by looking ahead and making it better.” 


Differentials Discussed by Paper Salesmen 


The very successful series of discussions concerning differ- 
entials has just been completed by the Chicago Division of the 
Salesmen’s Association of the Paper Industry. At the meeting 
on January 12 differentials on car loads and less than car loads 
brought the round table discussions to a close and on next Monday 
the group will meet at the Hamilton Club to summarize the entire 
series with an eye toward submitting the suggestions included 
into recommendations to be sent out to those interested. It is 
reported that a new series of discussions will get under way 
almost immediately, This time the individual members will be 
given the opportunity to present an individual problem or opinion 
to the entire group. Improvements or lack of improvements in 
various lines, methods of shipping, distribution, etc., will probably 
be placed under the microscope.» In the mean time quite a fair 
sized group of paper salesmen have given Jim Coy the idea that 
they would be on time when the Century pulled out on February 15 
for the Annual Paper Convention in New York City. 


News of the Trade 


H. G. Prosser, of Bermingham & Prosser, gets into the “pre- 
diction list” with the following statement appearing in the cur- 
rent issue of the IJIlinois Journal of Commerce: “Our business 
for 1930 has been quite satisfactory and compares somewhat 
favorably with 1929. At present we are unable to see where there 
is likely to be any noticeable revival of business in our line 
before next Fall.” 


There is a most interesting history of printing contained in 
Number 61 of the well known Westvaco Inspirations for Printers, 
published by the West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company. ‘The 
article, entitled “The Spread of Printing” begins with the “long, 
long trek of the Art Preservative and Art Persuasive star‘ed 
from Germany about the year 1464.” The issue also contains 
some interesting comment on “Persuasive Book Jackets,” “From 
Type Case to Printing Press,” “Photographs From the Artists 
Brush,” and “The Merchandising Firecracker.” The issue, as 
usual, is effectively illustrated. 
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20% and reduced steam pressure 33%. Quality was also improved due to 
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Look Down and Into 
THE PUGET SOUND 


—- There You Find | / 
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and Ventilating B 


The new 175 ton bleached sulphite pulp mill at 
Everett, Washington, has focussed the atten- 
tion of pulp and paper executives interested in 
modern plant design and equipment—including 
the method adopted for overcoming problems 
of ventilation and control of temperature and 
moisture in the processing. 


Bleaching Tanks showing Ross Equipment For 
Veniilating. 


J. O. ROSS ENGINEERING | ¢ 
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This Splendid New Mill 
PULP & TIMBER CO. 


Looking down on Bleach Tanks Ventilated by Ross 


SYSTEMS) suace 


Temperature and moisture around the dryers, 
under the hoods, throughout the machine room 
is being effectively controlled by Ross Systems. 
For the ventilation of the bleaching tanks, Ross 
Systems were specified. Another of the indus- 
try’s developments where Ross equipment was 


installed for maximum results. 
Entire Machine Room and Dryers Equipped With 
Ross Conditioning. 
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POWER PLANT 
SLCTION 


Repucinc Power Costs THRoucH Unit TREATMENT 


i. 


Conducted by Reqinald Traut schold Consulting Engineer 


Instrument Applicationsin Pulpand Paper Mills * 


Cut Costs and Safeguard Profits 


Part II 


Pyrometers and Temperature Recorders 


Temperature records are extremely important as guides, ob- 
viously, in the maintenance of economical operating conditions in 
mill and power plant. It may be a question of the heat developed 
in the boiler furnace, of the temperature of the flue gases, of the 
boiler feed water supply, the various steam line temperatures or 
any one or another of the numerous critical thermal measures 
which are indicative of a satisfactory heat balance. Obvious, yes, 
but far more generally than is realized some important temper- 
ature goes unrecorded and wastes materialize which remain un- 
detected until unduly high power costs command a thorough in- 
vestigation. 

A power plant may be operated with CO, recorders for in- 
dicating the existing combustion conditions and the need of record- Courtesy: Thwing Instrument Co. 
ing the temperature of the flue gases as well overlooked or dis- Fic. 2 
regarded. Of course, the percentage of carbon dioxide in the flue Compact form of pyrometer recorder. 

— sg excellent indication of the effectiveness with which but they are at once shown up by temperature records. The 
the fuel is consumed in the boiler furnace, but, nevertheless, = omission of pyrometers for noting flue gas temperatures has been 
has frequently been found that boilers equipped with such instru- cam responsible for a fuel wastage of as much as $ per cent. 
ments, showing a fair proportion of carbon dioxide in the ex- of the fuel consumed. In other words, it is not unusual in 
haust gases, failed to develop full power for some reason or 

another. As a rule, the faults are indicated by variations in flue 
gas temperatures, too high or too low, which can be promptly 
detected if a pyometer is provided for recording these flue gas 
temperatures. 


The boiler may be dirty and its heat absorption activity re- 
duced by the accumulation of soot upon the heating surfaces. 
An unduly high water level in the boiler may aggravate foaming 
and priming or improper firing, too light or too heavy, may be 
the cause, or it may be a question of draft. Some if these ir- 
regularities tend to elevate the fire box temperature and others to 
reduce it, with corresponding fluctuations in flue gas temperatures 
and marked effect, in many instances, upon the power factor. 
Troubles of this nature may not be indicated by the CO, findings, 


* For precious discussions on instruments see Paper TraDE JouRNAL, Aux. 
18, Nov. 24, 1927, May 3, May 31, June 14, July 12, Aug. 23, Nov. 8, 1928, 
Nov. 28, 1929, Apr. 10, Apr. 24, 1930 and Jan. 8, 1931 


Courtesy: Thwing Instrument Co. 


Fic. 1 


Fic. 3 
Enclosed. type radiation pyrometer receiving tube for permanent mounting. “Self Contact” potentiometer purometer. 


Courtesy: Uehling Instrument Co. 
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FURTHER REDUCTION 
% i OTT c D IN MAINTENANCE COSTS 


~ 


VALLEY- 
THUNE 


ROTARY 
SCREEN 


Valley-Thune Screen plates were always slotted . . . but used to be curved. 
Now they are flat. 


Plate costs—as a result—have been substantially reduced . . . making the ma- 
chine by all odds the most economical and decidedly most efficient method 
for screening sulphite and sulphate pulp in existence today. 


Besides the slashed reduction in maintenance costs . . . the flat plates 
strengthen the drum and reduce vibration to practically nothing. 


As to screening cleanliness—the mill in which the flat, slotted plates were 
tried out was so highly pleased with results that further installations are 
definitely planned for 1931. Clean pulp—comparable with the finest flat 
screens—is absolutely assured with the new Valley-Thune Rotary Screen. 


Why postpone or sacrifice the tangible 
savings which the Valley-Thune Screen is 
capable of earning for you? Let us send 
you the facts so you can judge the profit- 


possibilities of the machine for yourself. \ $ AY V | 
Write the Valley Iron Works Co., Apple- \ Equipment for Paper and Pulp Mills 


ton, Wis, New York Office: 350 Madison Ave. 


Canadian Representatives: Pulp & Paper Mill Accessories, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
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power plants operating with flue gas pyrometers, or temperature 
recorders, to show a saving of this magnitude, as compared with 
the results secured with the same plant operated without the 
assistance and guidance rendered by systematically kept temper- 
ature records. 

Pyrometers, operating on the radiation principle, are also valu- 
able for ascertaining the temperature developed in the boiler fire 
box. A recording instrument with a refractory tube perma- 
nently mounted through the side of the boiler wall and sighted 
into a refractory muffle may be employed, securing a continuous 
record of the existing temperature conditions. Another conveni- 
ent way of investigating the fire box temperatures is with the aid 
of a portable instrument, consisting of a detector end, or receiv- 
ing tube, held in the incandescent furnace zone and connected 
to a galvanometer recording instrument upon which the findings 
of the detector end are depicted. 

A wealth of valuable informatiton is furnished by these handy, 
portable pyrometers and troubles which have been baffling the 
operating crew can often be located with their assistance. For 
instance, difficulties which have been attributed to faulty boiler 
design have been found, by exploration with these instruments, to 
be due rather to unsatisfactory fuel than to any defects in boiler 
construction. Such a finding is highly important, obviously, for 
it is far simpler and usually much cheaper to change fuels than 
it is to experiment with the remodeling of the boiler and _ its 
furnace. 

The for noting 
steam lines, of the feed water, etc., is also just about as essential in 
modern power plant operation, but it is hardly necessary to enlarge 
upon the advantages of so doing. The benefits are generally recog- 
nized, even if they are not always properly appraised. Suffice 
to say, that each and every critical temperature in power plant 
and mill should be known at all times, if trouble, often costly, 
is to be avoided. 


use of temperature recorders conditions in 


CO: Recorders Save Fuel 


The emphasis placed upon the need of continuous records of 
flue gas temperatures should not be interpreted as discounting in 
any way the value of CO: recorders in power plant operation, 
however, for satisfactory combustion conditions can be main- 
tained only with full knowledge regarding the composition of the 
flue gases. This is perhaps best brought out by the citation of a 
specific and very typical case, where the use of such instruments 
made possible a saving in the coal bill of 3 or 4 per cent., an 
economy, incidentally, which was instrumental in part in the at- 
tainment of unit power costs actually below the rates procurable 
from a nearby public utility operating a modern and efficient hydro- 
electric station. 


Courtesy: Bacharach Industrial Instrument Co. 


Fic. 4 
CO: recorder instrument drawing flue gas samples from three points at the 
breeching in the boiler. 


Power Plant Section (Continued) 


The Permutit Co. 
Fic. 5 
Mechanical CO: indicator and recorder 


Courtesy 


The plant in question is operated regularly on a battery of four 
boilers, aggregating some 2,000 horsepower in rated capacity, and 
each of the steam generating units was equipped with CO; 
recorders only after months of careful investigation and check- 
ing up of: results with and without their use. The individual 
builer units are provided with separate instruments and the CO; 
and temperature indicators for all four boilers are grouped on a 
single instrument panel conveniently situated. A desk type, 
compound instrument, recording the gas conditions for the sepa- 
rate boiler units in different colored inks, is also placed in the 
office of the chief engineer. Flue gas samples are taken from 
several points in the breechings for each of the boilers and the 
findings continuously shown on the indicator dials, while the re- 
corder posts the conditions regularly at intervals of a few seconds 
on the office instrument. 

The amount of combustion air supplied is governed by the in- 


Bacharach Industrial Instrument Co. 

Fic. 6 
CO: and temperature indicators for four boilers grouped on a single instru- 
ment panel, 


Courtesy: 
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$3300 a year SAVED 
---and Then Some! 


By replacing old type drives with Bagley & Sewall Spiral Bevel Gear Drives, a 
prominent mill effected a definite saving of $1650 a year in maintenance costs, — 
on each of two machines so equipped. 


Further,—through increased speed and operating efficiency, paper production costs 
were reduced tour dollars per ton. nd that’s contends worth considering in 
these days of precarious profits. 


Progressive industry isn’t content to sit back and bemoan depression. It goes 
aggremtesty out after every scrap of business in sight,—and then handles it profit- 
ably by eternal internal iciency. 


Moral,—if you need one),—The drive is a good place to start in “setting your 
ouse in order”’,—and Bagley & Sewall Drives are wonderful aids to cost-cutting, 
vrofitable production. 


We'd like to tell yoa all about them,—write us. 


The Bagley & Sewall Co. 


Watertown, N.Y. 
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dications shown by these instruments, the best results being se- 
cured when the carbon dioxide content is held at between 12 and 
15 per cent. A greater proportion of carbon dioxide than 15 per 
cent. signifies a lack of sufficient air for complete combustion, 
carbon monoxide commencing to be given off under such condi- 
tions, while less than 12 per cent. carbon dioxide indicates ex- 
cess air and consequent reduction in boiler efficiency. 

Prior to the sensitive control of combustion made possible by 
the information supplied by these instruments, the average carbon 
dioxide content had been about 9.5 per cent. The difference is 
responsible for a saving in the amount of fuel consumed of very 
nearly 4 per cent., or about 600 tons of coal less than in previous 
years, cutting the coal bill by several thousands of dollars an- 
nually. 


Measuring Hydrogen Ion Concentration 


The measurement of the hydrogen ion concentration, to deter- 
mine the effective acidity or effective alkalinity of solutions and 
liquors used in paper making processes, is another of the more 
important technical determinations now resolved to automatic re- 
cording by instruments which are governed by simple electro- 
chemical principles. Some of the more progressive mills are now 
employing these instruments for continuous measurements on white 
paper on paper machines with excellent results and application 
for the instruments is also found in controlling process waters, 
treated waters, etc. 

The value of these instruments lies in the fact that by their 
findings the effective acidity and alkalinity of solutions, as dif- 
ferentiated from their total acidity and alkalinity which can be 
determined by titration, is ascertained. This makes possible the 
automatic recording and controlling of the acidity and alkalinity 
of solutions and liquors, the regulation of which is, obviously, of 
great importance in modern paper making activities. Just how 
this is accomplished and how the instruments function necessitate 
some familiarity with what may be termed the lack of permanent 
stability in the chemical association of hydrogen and oxygen in 
water, even at ordinary temperatures. 

Pure water dissociates slightly into hydrogen ions and hydroxyl 
ions, equal in number, and the rate of the formation of ions is 
proportional to the concentration of the undissociated water in 
the given volume, while the rate of recombination, which also 
occurs, is proportional f6 the product of the concentrations of 
the positive and negative ions present. When an acid is added 
to pure water, an increased concentration of hydrogen ions re- 
sults and a measure of the dissociated acid is provided, a measure 
of the effective acidity of the solution. On the other hand, when 
a base is added to increased concentration of 
hydroxyls results and a measure of the dissociated base is pro- 
vided, t.e., a measure of the effective alkalinity of the solution. 
This unbalanced condition, concentration of hydrogen ions or con- 
centration of hydroxyl ions, creates an electromotive force when 


pure water, an 


ob e 


4 
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The Leeds & Northrup Co. 
Fic. 7 


Recording acidity meter for indicating hydrogen ion concentration. 


Courtesy: 


Power Plant Section (Cetinued) 


Courtesy: The Leeds & Northrup Co. 
Fic. 8 
Saturated calomel electrode assemblage for measuring hydrogen ion 
centration. 


con- 


suitable electrodes are immersed in the liquid, the magnitude and 
direction of which is an indication of the acidity or alkalinity 
of the solution. These are the fundamental principles upon which 
the electrometric measurement of hydrogen ion concentration is 
based. Secondary factors have to be taken into account, naturally, 
questions of temperature coefficients, catalytic action, junction 
potentials, polarization, etc., but these hardly need to be discussed. 


Recording Tachometer Systems for Machine Speeds 

Of more general, or perhaps it would be better to say popular, 
interest than these instrument applications requiring some insight 
into chemical and physical phenothena are some of the more fa- 
miliar examples of instrument control for the guidance and stimu- 
lance of productive mill activity, such as applications of recording 
instruments for machine speeds, flow meters for measuring liquids 
and steam, counters of various kinds, etc. This is only natural, 
since it is quite commonly felt that the profits on much paper are 
based more on the hourly production than upon less obvious meas- 


Courtesy: The Bristol Co. - 
Fic. 9 
Electric type tachometer assemblage for indicating 
machine speeds. 


and recording pape 
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ROY, tie SANDUSKY. VACUUM 
v eee 


Illustrating two-roll ma- 

chine, 114” wire, making 

-009 corrugating. In suc- 

me cessful operation nine 

= months, effecting in- 

. creased speed, improved 

quality and greater ton- 

Particularly suitable for making nage. This machine is one 
medium and heavy weight boards, of three commercial in- 


felts and roofing in sheets of one, stallations. 
two or three plies. 


The Paper & Textile Machinery 
Company will cooperate with 
such paper machine builders as 
mills may prefer who are in a 
position to build the Vacuum 
Forming Machine through 
licenses granted by this com- 


pany. Write today for recom- Paper &Textile 
rennin as the appli- Machinery Co. 


cation of this machine to your 


products. (Sandusky Ohio. 
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ures. Machine speed control, consequently, is a question of out- 
standing and universal importance to all in any way associated 
with paper making. 

Of course, it is now quite generally appreciated that for a 
given drier surface and steam pressure, there is some one best 
machine speed for a particular grade and weight of paper and that 
the drying capacity of each modernly equipped machine is pretty 
definitely fixed by its roll surfaces and steam pressures. True, 
just what this best speed is has to be determined more or less 
empirically, but it is the responsibility of the mill superintendent 
to set a speed for a given paper which will insure maximum out- 
put and profit. Once this speed is definitely ascertained and 
standardized upon, the operator in some mills is paid a bonus for 
output beyond a prescribed minimum. This is only feasible, of 
course, where accurate recording tachometers are provided and 
detect any violations of rules. 

One system which has proved eminently successful in a number 
of important mills consists of a magneto mounted on a speeding 
up stand and connected to the spring roll of the machine by a 
universal coupling, an indicating tachometer placed in the machine 
room to guide the machine operators and a recording tachometer 
placed in the superintendent’s office, the three devices being 
wired. of course, in series. The indicator serves to assist the 
machine attendant in his duties and the recorder keeps the super- 
intendent advised of any radical variations in the prescribed 
machine speed, of breaks or other interruptions to maximum ma- 
chine efficiency which require his immediate attention. 

Day and night records are usually maintained and an ex- 
planation required for each and every drop in output as recorded 
in the office. An interruption may originate in the beater room 
and this is promptly traced and the blame placed where it be- 
longs, so the innocent machine operator who may be working for 
a bonus is not penalized for any conditions beyond his control. 

Another variety of recording tachometer system which has fitted 
in well with payroll systems based upon output and the stimu- 
lance of a bonus for high production attainments, or prizes for 
the shifts giving the best performance, consists of a single gauge 
device operated by the movement of the machine to which it is 
attached. The device is secured to some slowly moving arm or 


Courtesy: Electric Tachometer Corp. 
Fic. 10 
Recording tachometer for chartin i i i 
g, starting and stoppin i 
bot from breaks and shutdowns during the ae oe — 
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The Bristol! Co. 

Fic. 11 
Thermometer-recorder controller employed in maintaining 
temperature in glue extraction from hides. 


Courtesy: 


constant vat 


cam on the machine, which may have either an up and down or a 
back and forth motion. While the machine is at rest, or inopera- 
tive, the stylus of the instrument simply traces a narrow line on a 
wax coated chart, but the instant the machine starts up a pendu- 
lum in the instrument is set in motion and a broad black line is 
produced. The chart rotates continuously and uniformly, mak- 
ing one complete revolution daily, so the heavy black markings 
give an accurate depiction of the productive activity of the ma- 
chine, showing the starting and stopping periods and all time lost 
through shutdowns or breaks. The recorder mechanism is ar- 


Courtesy: The Bristol Co. 
Fic. 12 


Liquid level gauge assemblage for use in stuff chests to record proper levels 
and indicate stock consistencies. 
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BLACK-CLAWSON 
FOURDRINIER 


Embodies features in which every mill 
operating a Fourdrinier part should be 
interested—features found on no other 
Fourdrinier part. 


We refer to the Black-Clawson shaking 
breast roll feature whereby the breast 
roll shakes and the table roll section is 
stationary. (Also designed to shake 
table rolls, if desirable.) 


We refer to the Black-Clawson forma- 
tion table to support the wire and aid 


the life of the wire was extended from 
their previous average of three weeks to 


in the formation of sheet by controlling 
the amount of water that is removed. 


We refer to the fact that on the Black- 
Clawson unit all table rolls are placed 
in perfect dynamic balance at our shop. 


We refer to the mounting of the table 
rolls on anti-friction roller bearings. 


The practical worth of these features 
has been well established. At the Hart- 
ford City Paper Company, for instance, 


better than seven weeks. The sheet was 


materially improved, due to increased 
stroke speed and ability to vary the 
length of the stroke to meet the need. 


When in the market, give us an 
opportunity to talk to you. 


The Black-Clawson Co., Hamilton, Ohio 


Owners of SHARTLE BROS. MACHINE CO., Middletown, Ohio 
Export Office, 15 Park Row, New York City 


BLACK-CLAWSONS 


BUILD WITH MACHINE TOOL ACCURACY 


Take a look, gentlemen- 
its the finest ever built 
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ranged so that concentric and time conforming graphs covering a 
full week’s activity are traced on the one chart, permitting the day 
to day record of the machine to be compared at a glance, as well 
as the machine production from hour to hour. 

Some paper mills have also installed these instruments upon 
their electric trucks to record the activity of the trucks and to 
determine the best disposition of the fleet among the different 
departments of the mill. This scheme has in some instances made 
the purchase of additional trucks unnecessary, by indicating bet- 
ter truck routings and delivery schedules, and quite generally cuts 
down battery charging expenses. The charts supply an accurate 
record of all runs, stops, delays, etc., and make possible a study of 
the delivery situation with a view of eliminating all possible idle 
truck periods. 

Stuff Chest Levels 

Another of the more obvious of the money saving applications 
of instruments in distinctly paper mill process activities is the 
installations of liquid level gauges to regulate the charging of 
the stuff chests. The application provides the information needed 
for water additions in maintaining a uniform consistency of stock 
in the chests which are rarely equally distant from the Jordans 
which serve them. 

This is really an important application of instrument control, 
for uniformity in the weight of the paper depends very largely 
upon a uniform consistency of stock being provided, a require- 
ment which necessitates unvarying density of the charge to the 
stuff chests. In spite of the varying distances which are almost 
unavoidable, between chests and Jordans and the differences in 
freedom of stock flow, the consistency of the stock in the chests 
can be held virtually uniform by the information supplied by these 
liquid level gauges as to the amount of water to be added to main- 
tain proper levels and consistencies. 

The bulb of the instrument is mounted in a core at the bottom 
of the chest and connecting tubing brought out to the recording 
instrument mounted on the operating floor. When used on ma- 
chine chests, with the recorder located in the beater room, the 
graph traced serves as a guide to the beater engineer as to stock 
ahead and the beating schedule to be maintained. 


Glue Extraction from Hides 

An interesting instrument application of a thermometer-recorder 
controller and a motor operated valve has to do with the extrac- 
tion of glue from hides and is now in use in some of the mills 
making fine writing, drawing and photographic papers. The ex- 
tractions are made with hot water which should never be allowed 
to attain a temperature of more than 200 degrees Fahrenheit. In 
fact, 200 degrees is one of those critical temperatures which clearly 
marks a danger point, beyond which the glue darkens and its sizing 
properties are impaired. 


urtesy: 


Republic Flow Meters Co. 
Fic. 13 


panel at the Champion Fibre Co., Canton, N. C., 
water metering system. 


Master : 
in steam and 
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The Bristol Co. 
Fic. 14 


Motor operated valve employed to regulate the admission of steam to glue 
extraction vat. 


Courtesy: 


The standard procedure is to place scraps of hide and water 
in a vat and elevate the temperature of the mixture by the intro- 
duction of steam. The problem is to regulate the steam supply 
so aS not to heat the water quite to the danger point and still to 
maintain a sufficient admission of steam to consummate the ex- 
traction expeditiously and efficiently. The normal variation in 
temperature when hand control is depended upon is about 20 de- 
drees and it is difficult to avoid occasional overheating. Even 
when a temperature recorder is provided for guidance in hand 
control, the night watchman, to name a possible culprit, is almost 
sure to let in too much steam at times. Reports from a number 
of mills indicates that this is apt to occur several times a year and 
every time the 200 degree mark is exceeded much of the glue has 
to be thrown away and a loss of several hundred dollars is in- 
curred. 

By mounting a thermometer-recorder controller on or near the 
glue extraction vat, with its bulb immersed in the vat and an in- 


Courtesy: The Bristol Co. 


Switch control for hand regulation of power operated valve governing steam 
admission to glue extraction vat. 
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THE PULVERIZER 
THAT MEETS THESE 
SPECIFICATIONS 


. Small floor space for given output. . Wide operating range — full capacity to the 

a Constant-speed motor drive. minimum permitted by the burners. 

. Low power consumption. 10. Respond quickly, but not too quickly, to 
change in rate of coal feed. 

11. No metal-to-metal abrasion of grinding parts. 

12. Fineness not affected by wear of grinding 
parts. 


. Power varying with rate of coal feed. 
No lubrication within grinding zone. 


. Grinding zone sealed from parts requiring 


lubrication. 
. Smooth running and quiet. 13. Fineness always under control. 


8. Grinding pressure independently applied and 14. Pulverize coal of any hardness or grindability. 
not dependent on speed of mill. 15. Maintenance exceptionally low. 
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TH new Fuller Lehigh Type B Pulverizer in 
meeting these specifications has set new stand- 
ards of pulverizer performance. All the desirable 
features of the well-known Lehigh Mill are retained 
in the design of the new mill—including the 
spherical-ball and grinding-ring principle of pul- 
verizing in which fineness is not affected by wear 
of grinding parts, and the absence from the grind- 
ing zone of parts that require lubrication. 


Since pressure between the balls and the grinding 
rings is an important factor in obtaining fineness 
and capacity, the new mill is so designed that this 
pressure —any amount desired — is obtained in- 
dependently of the mill speed. And, this outstand- 
ing feature, combined with the use of two full 
rows of balls grinding at low speed, has resulted 
in a quiet, smooth-running mill which gives 
high capacity and fineness. 


FULLER LEHIGH ——— 


PULVERIZED-COAL EQUIPMENT ~ WATER-COOLED FURNACE WALLS 
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The new FullerLehigh Type B Pulverizer. 
An air-separation ball mill having a highly 
efficient method of grinding. The pon nd 
parts consist essentially of two rows of large 
diameter balls, one rotating and two station- 
ary rings. The rows of balls—one row 
mounted above the other — are separated 
and propelled by the rotating ring which 
floats on the main driving shaft. Grinding 
pressure between the balls and rings is ap- 
plied and kept uniform by externally con- 
trolled steel springs. 


PULVERIZER PERFORMANCE 


In a Type B Pulverizer there is no metal-to-metal 
abrasion of the grinding parts, therefore, wearing 
of these parts is the result of coal abrasion. The 
balls wear spherically and uniformly. As a result 
the mill has exceptionally low power consump- 
tion and maintenance. The power consumed varies 
with the coal feed. 


Type B Pulverizers are particularly well suited to 
serve both large and small direct-fired boilers in- 
cluding those units which have rapidly fluctuating 
industrial loads. The mill is equally well adapted 
to the requirements of the storage system of 
pulverized-coal firing. 


May we send you a copy of Bulletin 5-80 which 
describes this mill? 
FULLER LEHIGH COMPANY 
AW Babcock &Milcox Organization 
FULLERTON, PENNA. 
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dicating controller scale actuating a single pole, double throw 
relay, which in turn controls the operation of a motor valve gov- 
erning the admission of the steam, an automatic regulation of the 
vat temperature can be effected which will not only prevent over- 
heating, but has been found in practice to maintain a constant 
temperature within the limits of plus or minus 3 degrees. The 
several functioning units may be located almost at will, the relay 
on the plant switchboard with the other electrical control equip- 
ment, the recording instrument at a point near the vat for con- 
venient observation and the motor valve piped into the steam line 
at the vat. It is also customary to provide a hand control sta- 
tion for use when for any reason it may be desired to interrupt 
the automatic operation, or control. 

This system of instrument control is particularly valuable to 
those mills specializing in whites and pastel shades of paper, of 
course, to which the discolorization traceable to overheated size 
is a very serious matter. Where colored papers are made, it is 
sometimes possible to recover some of the overheated glue by 
mixing it with other glue, it is perfectly true, but even such prac- 
tice is apt to be far more costly than the expense entailed in 
removing the danger of overheating in glue extraction by the 
adoption of a system of modern instrument control. 


Reducing Water and Steam Costs 

Of still greater interest, in that very mill is keenly concerned 
with means of curtailing expenses in connection with the use and 
distribution of water and steam, are some of the more compre- 
hensive systems of instrument control best presented by direct 
references to individual installations of noteworthy character. 
For this reason, citations and extracts from articles by recognized 
mill authorities can very appropriately be presented. In regard 
to controlling the use of steam and water in paper mills, for in- 
stance, H. T. Randall of The Champion Coated Paper Company, 
Hamilton, O., has released much valuable information, while both 
W. R. Cute and C. R. Hoey, Jr., of The Champion Fibre Company, 
Canton, N. C., are to be credited with careful studies concerning 
the reduction in the consumption of process steam in paper mills. 
These sources of authoritative information, consequently, will be 
drawn upon freely in presenting the following brief remarks on 
reducing water and steam costs. 

The first step in reducing water and steam costs is, quite natu- 
rally, a determination of the quantities required in the mill for 
process work in the mill and for power requirements in the power 
plant and in order to do so accurately and cheaply and also so as 
to enable control to be exercised over subsequent mill and plant 
activities, modern flow meters are virtually indispensable. Both 
water and steam are valuable commodities, the price for which 
may be high or low much as the individual mill may elect, par- 


Courtesy: Republic Flow Meters Co. 
Fic. 16 


Arrangement of flow meter instruments measuring the distribution of steam 
to various processes on the 20-pound steam system. 
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Courtesy: Builders Iron Foundry 
Fic. 17 
Integrating type of steam meter well adapted to the measure of either steam, 
air or gas. 


ticularly if the water supply is obtained from a source which 
entails much pumping and treatment before it is suitable for satis- 
factory mill and power plant services. 

While all the influencing factors and conditions must be known 
for each individual mill before the steam and water requirements 
can be definitely determined and subsequently accurately measured 
and controlled, it is quite possible by describing the metering 
system proving satisfactory in one or two well appointed mills to 
give a good idea of just how important modern flow can be in 
reducing such major expense items as water and steam costs. 
What has been accomplished by one mill in this direction can 
often be accomplished by another mill in an entirely different 
manner, but this serves rather to emphasize the adaptability of 
modern instrument control than to discredit the methods employed 
in either mill. 

At The Champion Coated Paper Company mill on the Miami 
River, the water supply for the paper mill is obtained from two 
sources and the water metering system developed to measure, con- 
trol and regulate the supply entails the use of half a dozen flow 
meters. The water pumped from the river, after sedimentation has 


Courtesy: Republic Flow Meters Co. 
Fic. 18 


Meter in machine room measuring steam 
Fibre Co 
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“First Things First’’ 


The first essentials of a Shower are effectiveness 
and reliability. 


A Shower must wash the wire clean. It it doesn’t 
it is costly, however little water it may use. And it 
must keep on doing so when your back is turned. 
Unless it does, you don’t care how brilliant its fair- 
weather performance may be. 


“Criss Cross” Showers are effective. The jets are 
highly concentrated, and the angle of impingement is 
right. They are reliable because they have no small 
orifices. Cleaning (when required) is the work of a 
moment. 


Incidentally, “Criss Cross” Showers are economi- 
cal. A recent letter from a user says: “A test against 
the shower pipe shows that your shower takes 
approximately 30% less water at 45 lbs. pressure, and 
gives a much more effective spray.” 


Shall we install one for you on 30 days’ trial? 


THE MOORE & WHITE COMPANY 


Established 1885 
15%’ ST. & LEHIGH AVE. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
eo 


‘CRISS CROSS shower pipes. 
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taken place in a settling basin, is again pumped, this time to the 
filters, and is metered for the first time. The supply pumped from 
driven wells, being much purer, is metered before it enters the 
well water basin, from which the drinking water supply is pumped, 
the high pressure pumps supplied with water and the overflow 
passes to the main storebasin, the water taken by the heavy duty 
pumps being metered as it is delivered to the high pressure water 
mains. 

The water for the mill needs, for beater rooms, machine rooms, 
coating mill, etc., is pumped from the storage basin and metered 
as it is delivered to the distributing pipe lines. The back wash 
water is also pumped from the storage basin and metered before 
it flushes the filters, while the purified water from the filters 
flows into the storage tank. 

In this way, every gallon of water pumped either from the river 
or from the wells is metered and accounted for, even the back 
wash water for cleaning the filters which is then allowed to 
escape to the sewer. Incidentally, the flow meter on the line of 
the pump used for back washing the filters discharges some quite 
important functions. It not only measures the wash water and 
provides a check on the operation, but it has enabled an effective 
and economical washing schedule to be established and, what is 
even more important, shows whether the schedule is properly 
maintained. In short, this one flow meter shows the time of each 
back wash, the duration of the cleaning and the quantity of water 
used, 

The check on the water used in the mill has also proved espe- 
cially profitable, for it has been instrumental in the installation of 
more economical showers than were formerly employed, cutting 
the water requirements by about a quarter. Savings in other di- 
rections have also been realized, for an accurate and continuous 
check on all water requirements, big or little, focusses attention 
upon leaks and wastes which would otherwise escape detection for 
the most part. 

The instrument installation.to check, measure and, in a way, 
regulate the mill’s steam consumption and distribution is equally 
interesting and doubtless more effective in cutting down expenses. 
Eighteen flow meters are employed, one of which measures the 
steam output of the large, main 650 pound boiler, while another 
totals the steam output of a battery of lower pressure steam gen- 
erators. Among the more important flow meter applications meas- 
uring and recording the distribution of the supply from the boilers 
are: an instrument which measures the steam to the air ejector, a 
meter on each of the five turbine supply lines and one each on the 
200-pound steam lines to No. 1 mill, No. 2 mill and the coating 
mill. Two flow meters record the flow of low pressure steam to 
No. 1 mill and for cooking, while a separate meter records the 
steam used for cooking only. Two more instruments measure the 
steam to No. 2 mill and to the coating mill. 

Of course, this sketchy outline does not adequately describe the 
efficient steam metering system, nor does it cover the full com- 
plement of flow meters in use, but it gives some idea of the careful 
check maintained on every ounce of steam generated, what it is 
used for and how effectively it is utilized. By the information 
supplied by the meters, it has been possible to check accurately 
the consumption of high and low pressure steam and in some cases 
to extend the use of low pressure steam to advantage. 

It is hardly necessary to explain these changes, since they have 
to do with distinctly mill problems and it is very obvious that the 
use of exhaust steam for drying and other processes for which it 
is suitable is much more economical than using live steam for the 
same purposes. The economy of so doing in this particular mill is 
shown by the mill’s cost records to be approximately $1,000.00 a 
year for every 1,000 pounds of 15-pound steam which can be used 
in place of live steam at boiler pressure, 200 pounds per square 
inch. 


Conserving Process Steam 


The installation of flow meters at The Champion Fibre Com- 
pany establishment is also well worthy of note, not only on ac- 


(Continued) 


count of the results secured, but for the efficacy of the contr 
system developed. Full responsibility for the numerous mc: 
their daily reading and for the preparation of day-by-day | 
is delegated to a technical man who devotes most of his tin 
recording and analyzing the records provided by the flow mete: 

In an office located near the boiler plant and turbine rooin, 
steam distribution department has been established and in it has 
been erected a central panel which carries the twenty-two re- 
corders and integrators from the findings of which virtually the 
entire technique of the mill evolves. This is hardly an exaggcra- 
tion, for from the instrument records many minor and major 
economies have originated, faults in the mill discovered and im- 
proved processes developed. 

An example of the fault finding proclivities of the instruments 
occurred in the sulphate bleach department where hot water is 
used to wash the bleached stock. At times the water was too hot 
and too much steam was used and at others abnormal quantities 
of steam were required to heat the water adequately. This was 
clearly shown on the flow meter chart and upon investigation it 
was found that the float valve did not always function satisfac- 
torily and the hot water overflowed to the sewer and that at times 
cold water was turned into the heater from other processes, in- 
stead of hot water. 

Changes in the operating practices in liquor making, entailing 
less heating and making use of warm water from other processes, 
which formerly had been wasted, cut down steam consumption 
from 250,000 pounds per day to 15,000 pounds per day. In the 
soda-sulphate department, also, similar use of warm water from 
other processes formerly allowed to run to waste effected marked 
economies, reducing the steam consumption from 350,000 pounds 
every twenty-four hours to 35,000 pounds. In the sulphate de- 
partment, in the extract department and in other departments of 
the mill various savings have been made and in almost every case 
the knowledge responsible for consummating the improvements was 
acquired from studies made of the findings of conditions as re- 
corded by the various instruments regularly employed in the oper- 
tion of the mill. 

All kinds of so-termed industrial instruments are used, natu- 
rally, for modern paper making practices require the exercise of 
sensitive and scientific cost No physical or chemical 
characteristic of the mediums employed in any stage or step of 
mill activity can be overlooked and accurate information concern- 
ing such matters necessitates every aid rendered by these modern 
guide tools. 


control, 


St. Regis Paper Co. Holds Annual Meeting 


Watertown, N. Y., January 21, 1931.—Stockholders of the St. 
Regis Paper Company held their annual organization meeting here 
last week and elected directors for the ensuing year. Edmund 
Machold presided at the meeting and in addressing the gathering 
declared that all industries identified with the Carlisle interests 
had enjoyed a very good year and that the annual report would 
be presented at the next meeting in February. W. H. Versfelt, 
treasurer of the company, acted in the capacity of secretary at the 
meeting. The Power Corporation of New York, also controlled 
by the Carlisle interests, was also represented at the conference 
and directors for the year were chosen. 

The directors elected by St. Regis were as follows: D 
Anderson, B. B. Taggart, J. M. Carlisle, D. C. Middlet: 
Watertown; R. B. Maltby, W. K. Dick, F. L. Carlisle, 
Machold, R. K. Ferguson, Prentiss N. Gray, A. M. Dick, 
Miller, Jonathan Buckley and C. E. Norris, of New York 
The Power Corporation elected the following: H. S. Lew's, 
Beaver Falls; J. F. Schoelkopt and F. D. Corey, of Buffalo; I loy 
L. Carlisle, Jonathan Buckley, W. K. Dick, R. K. Ferguson, . 5. 
Maltby, Alvah Miller, C. E. Norris, F. A. Rogers, T. J. Walsh, 
H. E. Machold, of New York; John N. Carlisle, D. N. Anderson, 
H. G. Davis, D. C. Middleton, M. S. Wilder and W. P. Creager, 


of Watertown, and S. L. Peck, of Syracuse. 
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Greater Uniformity 
Of Finish and Bundle... 


WALDRON —DICKHAUT 
Autornalic 


Web 
druide 


Solving The Problem 
With wider widths and faster speeds of webs, 


Of Unevenly Wound the difficulties due to uneven travel of paper 


Rolls .... in processing are considerably aggravated— 
except for those progressive mills that are 
Write For This Bulletin using the Waldron-Dickhaut Guide. This 


It explains the guide automatically holds the paper to its 


advantages of . correct course in its travel and also maintains 
W aldron-Dick- 
haut Automatic 
Web Guides without danger of injuring the edge. It pro- 


ont Sete vides positive insurance against poor bundles, 
Tensions. Copy ; 
sent on request. damaged finish and costly waste. 


a uniform surface contact across the web 


JOHN WALDRON CORPORATION 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS, NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO PORTLAND, ORE. 
122 East 42nd Street 201 North Wells Street 311 Lewis Bldg. 
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COMING EVENTS 
American Paper and Pulp Association, fifty-fourth Convention and Meet- 


ing. Pennsylvania Hotel, February 16-19. Annual Meeting, Thursday, 
February 19. Annual Banquet, Grand Ball Room, Thursday, Detennry 19. 


National Paper Trade Association of the United States. Convention, 
Pennsylvania Hotel, February 16-18. Luncheon, Wednesday, February 18. 


Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry. Convention, 
Pennsylvania Hotel, February 17-19. Luncheon, Thursday, February 19. 


Salesmen’s Association of the Paper Industry. Annual Meeting, Pennsyl- 
vania Hotel, Tuesday, February 17. Luncheon, Tuesday, February 17. 


New York Association of Dealers in Paper Mills’ Supplies, Annual Ban- 
e@uet, Hotel Commodore, Tuesday, February 17. 


FOREST RESEARCH INSTITUTE 


The New York State Forest Research Institute, as a division 
of the work of the New York State College of Forestry, was 
established by action of the board of trustees at a meeting held 
in December, announcement of which is just being made. The 
work in forest research now carried on by the college in different 
sections of New York State, a definite entity and more effective 
direction. 

Research in forestry in New York is authorized under the 
charter given the college by the legislature of the state. The 
board of trustees of the college during the past eighteen years 
have, in carrying out the obligations of the charter, set up 
special divisions of the college, such as the State Ranger School 
at Wanakena, the Roosevelt Wild Life Forest Experiment Station 
and various other experiment stations. 

The purpose of the trustees in establishing, at this time, the 
State Forest Research Institute is to so coordinate forest research 
as now carried on by and through the college that the results 
may be applied in a more practical way to the practice of forestry 
in the state but particularly in private and public reforestation 
which is now being done on a large and aggressive scale. 

The plan tor the Research Institute was presented to the board 
of trustees by Dr. Hugh P. Baker, dean of the college and 
formerly executive secretary of the American Paper and Pulp 


Association. The Institute will bring into more effective direction 


YEAR 


and cooperation several college agencies now operating som:- 
what independently The program of the Institute will be work: 
Clifford H. Foster, 
Director of the Pack Demonstration Forest near Warrensburg, 


out by and through the college faculty. 


N. Y., is to be acting director of the Institute, it was announced 
by the Board. 


Forest research is now being done on the Ranger School 
Forest of 2300 acres at Wanakena near Cranberry Lake in the 
western Adirondacks; at the Pack Demonstration Forest of 2400 
acres near Warrensburg, N. Y.; at the State Forest Experiment 
Station in Syracuse; on the lands owned by the college near 
Salamanca in Cattaraugus County, and by other divisions of 
the college. All of these activities will be coordinated and 
directed under a single head, in accordance with the Institute 
plan. 

That the splendid state-wide reforestation program now in 
progress under the direction of the Constitution Department might 
be very definitely assisted by results secured from centralized 
forest research was indicated by Dean Baker in presenting the 
plan to the board of trustees. It is, therefore, important to have 
this particular phase of forestry in New York given a definite 
entity and centralized at the Institution whose charter from the 
State obligates it to carry on such work, The centralization 
of this endeavor at the College of Forestry at Syracuse should 
result in more comprehensive forest research than formerly, 
particularly as this work is now being carried on under appropri- 
ations supplied by the State for forest investigations. In the 
aggregate a considerable sum of money is being devoted to forest 
research by the State, but on account of the unrelated direction 
of this .work there has been some overlapping and duplication. 


GERMAN PULP CONCERNS MERGE 


Critical conditions now affecting the German paper and pulp 
indusiry have hastened two large company mergers as well as the 
formation of a pulp syndicate according to Trade Commissioner 
William T. Daugherty, Berlin, in a report to the Department of 
Commerce. The syndicate was recently founded to supplant the 
previous looser cartel, and to allocate production, fix prices, and 
to sell for its members. 

Following the Feldmuehle-Koholyt merger, announcement is 
now made that A. G. fuer Zellstoff-und Papierfabrikation in 
Aschaffenburg, capitalized at 23,000,0400 marks ($5,474,000) and 
second largest pulp concern in Germany is to merge with Zellu- 
losefabrik Hoesch and Company, of Pirna, effective January 31, 


1931. The Aschaffenburg company is controlled by Chemische 


= 


Werke vorm Albert and the Albert family, which are presumal 


transferring shares to the Hoesch Company in connection wit 


= 


the merger. Aschaffenburg (including its Memel plant) produces 
about 250,000 tons of pulp and paper annually and is thus second 
in production here after the Zellstoff Waldhof concern, with its 

Besides the Waldorf, Aschafsulphite pulp in Germany, Vere‘n 
fuer Zellshoff-Industrie A. G. Berline, which has fused wth 
the Kostheimer Cellulose und Papierfabrik A. G. the Aschaffen- 
burg company’s plants are at Aschaffenburg, Stockstadt, Walsuin, 
Redenfelden, Baum-Miesbach, Hoven bei Dueren, and Memel. 
They employ 3,500 people and consume 26,000 horsepower. ‘The 
company’s annual production includes 200,000 metric tons of 


Ja 
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su!,hite pulp, bleached and unbleached, 6,000 tons of ground wood, 
an} 42,000 tons of paper. Furthermore it turns out yearly 60,000 
hectoliters of sulphite alcohol. The Hoesch Company has three 
sulphite plants located in Pirna and in Heidenau, near Dresden. 


Trimbey Machine Works Busy 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Giens Fats, N. Y., January 19, 1931—The Trimbey Machine 
Works is now operating at capacity and orders for foreign 
countries have kept all departments busy. A few days ago a 
shipment was made consisting of two metering systems and 
one consistency regulator for a new paper mill in France, five 
pulp screens for a mill in Sweden and a consistency regulator 
for a concern in England. These latest consignments follow 
closely similar shipments made in December when one metering 
system and three consistency regulators were sent to France and 
two regulators and a metering system to Sweden. The order 
of pulp screens marked the third consignment to Sweden within 
the past few months. 

Officials of the local company claim that the output of the 
company today supplies more than five millions tons of paper 
all over the world during a year. With but two exceptions, it 
is claimed that every paper mill built in the United States or 
Canada during the ten years the company has been in operation 
has installed machinery made in this city. Many of the con- 
cerns have also replaced older equipment with the product turned 
out here. During the past year the local concern enjoyed good 
business which resulted in plant enlargement and increases in 
the sales and production forces. Prospects for the coming year 
are also regarded as unusually good and it is planned to continue 
development of the foreign trade. 


Howard Paper Co.’s Fine Record 


Ursana, Ohio, January 17, 1931—Assurance that the coming 
year would see no let-up in production and that every man would 
be kept at his post was sounded at the eleventh annual banquet 
of the Howard Paper Company, a formality the organization spon- 
sors as an expression of appreciation to the loyal workers who 
have made Howard Bond so successful. 

It was with considerable gratification that Ward R. Howard, 
vice president and general manager of the Howard company, re- 
minded his men that during the year just closed, the local plant 
never lost a day. In fact, as Mr. Howard explained, there has 
never heen a time in its history that the Howard Mill has been 
closed down for want of orders. 

Harry A. Legge, assistant manager, reviewed the company’s 
activities since 1921 when the plant was down for needed repairs. 
He pointed out how its steady growth and especially its unrelenting 
activity in 1930 should convince everyone that that shutdown was 
due to needed repairs, and never to depression or lack of orders. 
He praised Mr. Howard for his successful ability to keep things 
going at top speed, at the same time attributing much of the com- 
pany’s success to the grade of paper it produces, 


G. H. Gerpheide Predicts Better Business 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

LAMAZOO, Mich., January 19, 1931—Better business for the 
firs. half of 1931 than prevailed during the last six months of 
193) is predicted by George H. Gerpheide, president of the 
Ha:sthorne Paper Company. His optimistic prediction was made 
at \\e stockholders meeting, held Thursday afternoon. He also 
reported that the plant is in good physical condition and that 
a li ‘le money was made during the 1930 slack period. 

| officers and directors were re-elected as follows: President, 
Geo: ze H. Gerpheide; vice-president, C. H. Kleinstuck; treasurer, 
S. P| Monroe, secretary, E. W. Chase; directors, the officers and 
A. f. Curtenius, A. B. Connable and F. M. Hodge. 
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Canadian Exports of Pulp and Paper 


Canadian exports of pulp and paper in November were valued 
at $13,373,608, according to the report issued by the Canadian Pulp 
and Paper Association. This was a decline of $1,700,000 from the 
previous month and was $4,600,000 less than the total for Novem- 
ber 1929. 

Wood-pulp exports for the month were valued at $3,198,235 and 
exports of paper at $10,175,373 as compared with $3,156,844 and 
$11,879,477 respectively in the month of October. 

Details for the various grades of pulp and paper are as fol- 
10WS: 


November 1930 November 1929 
Rares teats 


A ‘ 


PULP: Tons $ Tons $ 
pO errr rT 24,671 699,185 26,864 816,190 
SS Seer 21,803 1,468,410 22,598 1,708,096 
ES arr 13,616 619,895 17,843 866,095 
DEE deaccsaasversens 6,104 370,749 12,442 708,247 
LS oe ea cmaween 1,615 26,512 2,837 53,804 
Se Saccicetasegces 173 er Te eer oe 

67,982 3,198,235 82,584 4,152,432 

PAPER: 

News PINE 2. cc ccccctecss 173,149 9,746,067 229,141 13,294,287 
TEE ssivcsawieanas 841 87,880 1,216 135,651 
CED cccteseeages 4.645 37,206 5,793 49,106 
TE COWIE) ncocecses eassee 8 secans 236 2,096 
Dl haidteeduesseweensee- ¢e2 cus / err. 318,436 
10,175,373 13,799,576 


For the eleven months ending November 30th the exports of 
pulp and paper were valued at $162,106,864. In the corresponding 
eleven months of 1929 the total was $181,466,226, so that there 
was a decline this year of $19,359,362. 

Wood-pulp exports for the eleven months were valued at $36,- 
482,433 and exports of paper at $125,624,431 as compared with 
$40,194,095 and $141,272,131 respectively in the corresponding 
months of 1929. 

Details for the various grades of pulp and paper exports for 
the eleven months 1930 and 1929 are as follows: 


Eleven Mos, 1930 Eleven Mos. 1929 


"ae — cc 

PULP: Tons $ Tons $ 
sc ccendcnsees + 191,584 5,512,843 194,949 5,469,119 
Sulphite Bid. ....cccccee - 233,616 16,883,975 235,341 17,853,114 
Sulphite Unbld. .......... 174,255 8,595,739 180,598 8,906,559 
“eee 79,787 4,755,110 125,888 7,371,312 
Ee EE Secccccvccccces 26,652 734,766 33,087 593,991 
705,894 36,482,433 774,863 40,194,095 

PAPER: 

News print oh tate aha tinea a 2,105,516 120,811,386 2,290,462 135,662,440 
, 0 reer 12,393 1,298,622 13,792 1,505,549 
TS errr 37,971 350,166 68,965 587,121 
Writing (cwts.) .......6. 2,364 19,698 4,170 38,968 
SEE eect tarictcaes p5eGes a ree 3,478,044 
125,624,431 141,272,131 


Pulpwood exports have increased this year the total for the first 
eleven months being 1,266,198 cords valued at $12,856,340 as com- 
pared with 1,227,879 cords valued at $12,619,783 exported in the 
eleven months of 1929. 


Low Water Handicaps New York Mills 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Lowvit.e, N. Y., January 21, 1931.—Lack of water for operating 
purposes has resulted in the shutdown of the Moyer & Pratt paper 
mill in the village of Lyonsdale although it is expected that opera- 
tions will be resumed within a short time. A number of other 
Northern New York paper mills have also been forced to adopt 
curtailed schedules because of the water shortage and a move has 
been started to obtain government sanction for the creation of a 
huge reservoir, similar to the one recently built by the Hudson 
River Regulating Board at Conklingville. As the result of the 
drought in this section during the past few months and the lack 
of adequate storage reservoirs the flowage in the Black River is 
down to a very low level and if no thaw occurs this month to melt 
snow in the woods it is believed that mills will be more handicapped 
than at present for power energy. It is claimed that the rainfall 
during the past year was the least experienced in some time and a 
number of small reservoirs have been virtually depleted in making 
up for the shortage. 
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Some Ideas On The Drying Of Paper’ 


Of the qualities desired in the sheet, many are fixed to a 
greater or less extent in the sheet of paper given us by the wet end. 
With these qualities we are not concerned except as the manner of 
drying may influence them Of the qualities desired which are 
influenced by drying we have the following: strength, surface 
texture, finish, sizing degree, etc. 

The qualities desired in the dryer include high lineal speed of 
the sheet, good synchronism between sections, good drying con- 
trol, and steam economy as well as low first cost. 


Obtaining Strength in Sheet 


Obviously the properties of the sheet are dependent upon the 
materials entering into it, and upon the way in which these mater- 
ials have been treated. A sheet consists of fibers bound together in 
two distinct ways. First, we note an interlocking of the fibers 
due to their having been crossed and woven together while still 
suspended in water. A careful examination of each fiber shows the 
core surrounded by a colloidal envelope of hydrated cellulose. 
Further, in the process of treatment in the beater and jordan the 
fibers have become macerated and fibrillated. The second way 
in which the fibers are bound together to make a strong sheet is 
through the cohesiveness of the hydrated material. 

In this wet mat of fibers we therefore distinguish water in 
two phases. A portion is bound up in a physical state with the 
fiber as water of hydration, and a part is free, mechanically sur- 
rounding the fibers merely as a film of water. Now what hap- 
pens when we remove this water in the process of drying the 
sheet? 

The generally accepted theory holds that in the early stage of 
drying the mechanically held water only, is evaporated. During 
this stage of drying if the sheet is constrained from shrinkage, the 
fibers are able to slip upon each other without in any way either 
rupturing the fibers or breaking the adhesive bond. Finally when 
there is little or no more water mechanically held by capillarity 
between the fibers, or on their surfaces, further drying is at the 
expense of the water physically combined with the fibers them- 
selves, and a very important change takes place in the effect of 
constraint, 

\fter a certain critical point has been reached, the hydrated 
fibers begin to lose their moisture and, of course, to shrink. It is 
interesting to note at this point that the shrinkage should cause a 
greater shrinkage of the sheet across the web than in the machine 
direction. since the greater proportion of the fibers lie lengthwise 
of the sheet. After this critical point has been reached, any rela- 
tive movement of. the fibers results in a weakening of the bond 
between the fibers. Briner and Guild have pointed out an analogy 
© emia at the second meeting of the Lake States Section of TAPPI, 


Me asha, Wis., November 11, 1930. 
‘Member TAPPI, engineer, J. O. Ross Engineering Corp., Chicago, Il. 


By A. E. Montgomery* 


to the injury of an adhesive bond between two glued surfaces 
which results if movement takes place after a partial setting of 
the glue. It is further noted that with the beginning of the drying 
cut of this water of hydration, the shrinkage of the sheet assumes 
a rate proportional to the loss of moisture, 


Briner and Guild Experiments 


Briner and Guild performed an interesting series of experiments 
leading to what would seem to be a most important discovery. 
They took samples of paper from an ordinary paper machine drier 
section, one sample from each drier, and air-dried them without 
mechanical restraint. They discovered two things: first, strength 
tests showed that drying under tension had no effect on either 
the bursting or tensile strength up to a certain critical point, be- 
lieved to be that at which the water of hydration begins to evap- 
orate, but that beyond that point the strength dropped off more 
rapidly as drying progressed further under tension or constrained 
movement and that this drop in strength increased up to a sec- 
ond critical point where the sheet was nearly dry; second, any 
sheet taken from the driers before the first critical point has been 
reached, and then air-dried without constraint, became badly 
cockled, but that after the sheet had reached this critical point 
it might be air-dried without constraint and yet remain flat and 
acceptable without development of cockle. 

The conclusion is best expressed in their own words: “These two 
discoveries taken concurrently showed first that if full strength 
is to be conserved, the progressively drying paper must be freed 
from mechanical restraint when, or before, it has dried down to 
a definite critical percentage of moisture; and second that, if flat 
drying is to be accomplished, the paper must not be freed from 
such restraint until, when or after it has reached substantially this 
same moisture percentage. 

The experiments made by Briner and Guild were on writing 
paper. They found the critical point to be constant for any par- 
ticular paper, but to vary somewhat on different papers. This, 
of course, is exactly what would be expected. With the sheet 
going on the driers about 32.5 per cent b. d., containing about 2.1 
pounds of water per pound of bone dry stock, the critical point 
was reached at points varying from 0.83 pounds of water (about 
55 per cent b. d.) up to 0.30 pounds of water per pound of paper 
(about 77 per cent b d.). Putting it another way, 60 to 85 per cent 
of the water could be evaporated before the critical point is 
reached. The average sheet had a critical point when it contained 
0.65 pounds of water (60.6 per cent b. d.). Using the strength 
of the sheet if full air-dried at or below this point as 100 per cent 
the further drying of the sheet in the usual manner under tension 
to 70 per cent b. d., and then air drying, resulted in a loss of final 
strength of 4 per cent; to 80 per cent b. d., of 18 per cent; and 
if carried through entirely on the regular driers resulted in a loss 
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of strength equal to about 24 per cent. This being true, the con- 
clusion, then, is that for maximum drying strength, the sheet may 
be dried under tension up to the point say where 69 per cent of 
its moisture has been evaporated, but that further drying must be 
done in such a way that the sheet is free to shrink without me- 
chanical restraint. 


Other Sheet Properties 


Now, to meet the second requirement of quality desired in the 
sheet,—that of the desired surface texture and finish uniformly 
distributed over the entire width of the sheet, we have already 
noted that the sheet must be dried with enforced flatness to a 
certain point, say until 69 per cent of its water has been evaporated, 
but that further drying may be without mechanical tension or 
restraint. For some certain finishes it might be desirable to com- 
plete the very last ‘drying on heated surfaces to which the paper 
is held forcibly, and the slight loss of strength would be sacri- 
ficed to finish. A second necessary requirement to achieve uni- 
form distribution of finish and strength is that the drying must 
progress at the same rate, and that the conditions of tension or 
constraint must be the same at all points across the width of the 
sheet. 

The third quality desired in the sheet and effected by drying is 
sizing. The method of drying must provide sufficient temperature 
to fuse the resin size. A moderate temperature at first, followed 
by a temperature of say 220 deg. F., later decreased before the 
paper dries, is believed best. Sutermeister cites experiments he 
has made demonstrating that if the paper is alternately pressed 
against the drying surface and removed, as would be the case in 
passing over the driers of a paper machine, the sizing was only 
one third to one half as strong as when held against the drier con- 
tinuously. A high drying temperature during the middle stage 
of drying, continuously—not intermittently—seems indicated. 


Economy of Drying 

Turning now from qualities desired in the sheet, consider the 
qualities which the ideal drier for this wet web of paper should 
possess. The first three listed require no consideration here, but 
the third is one to which we must give careful consideration. The 
drier must be economical so that the cost of drying will be a 
minimum, 

Entering into the cost of drying are the operating costs, includ- 
ing the source of heat, power for running, labor, and maintenance. 
Overhead costs of investment are to be considered under the fifth 
requirement, which is that the initial cost of the drier, auxiliary 
equipment, and housing will be a minimum. 

Since the largest operating cost for the drying of paper under 
present conditions is the cost of the heat, let us so design our drier 
so that this cost will be a minimum consistent with other require- 
ments. 

There are several sources of heat to choose from; electrically 
heated surfaces, heating the sheet with or without direct contact; 
steam heated surfaces, heating the sheet with or without direct con- 
tact; air heated by steam, direct fired furnaces, and other means. 
Electricity has been used but is at once eliminated for anything 
except an unusual situation because of the cost. The customary 
method of drying makes use of direct contact with steam heat- 
ed surfaces. An example of drying without direct contact with 
steam heated surfaces is given by certain installations of the Coe 
roller drier for drying wall boards or insulating boards! With this 
type of drier, steam coils are placed above and below the material 
being dried, thus supplying heat by radiation and convection, the 
water vapor being carried off in a superheated form either with 
or without the presence of air. Heated air as a source of drying 
heat is at present used for drying printed wall paper, coated 
paper, surface sized sheets such as loft dried bond, and other spe- 
cial materials in web form, and it must be considered in arriving 
at the best solution of the problem we have under consideration. 

Vapor Removal 
Now for a means of removing the water vapor as it is formed. 
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There are three distinctly different processes which may be used. 
The first, which is commonly used at present, makes use of air as 
the carrier. The second process consists of an enclosed drier 
wherein the water is literally boiled out of the sheet at approxi- 
mately atmospheric pressure, the water being removed as supcr- 
heated steam, no air being necessary. The third process is similar 
to the second, except that the water is boiled out of the sheet 
in a vacuum, and again removed as superheated steam, no air 
being necessary. The only difference between the Jast two, so far 
as drying is concerned, is a difference in temperature. 

The use of air as a carrier gas to remove the water vapor formed 
has one advantage that it allows a reduced temperature of evap- 
oration at atmospheric pressure. On the ordinary paper machine 
because of air, most drying is done at between 160 and 180 deg. F. 
Were unsaturated air not present, the evaporation temperature 
would, of course, be not less than. 212 deg. F. 


But what of the disadvantage of air as a carrier. The outstand- 
ing disadvantage is the cost. For the average paper machine ac- 
cording to present average practice, there are about 65 tons of air 
used on the average to carry the water vapor away from each ton 
of dried paper. Sixty five tons of air on the average for each 
ton of paper must come in from the outdoors at the outdoor tem- 
perature and be heated up to nearly the exhaust temperature. 
Considering the ordinary drier only as a dryer, and allowing for no 
recovery device, its efficiency is reduced some 20 to 30 per cent 
because of the use of air as a carrier. 

It would, therefore, be a natural conclusion that a considerable 
heat economy could be effected by removing the water by the 
second or third process whereby no air is required, Let us, how- 
ever, not be too hasty for there are two other considerations that 
change the picture considerably. First, an amount of moisture 
equal to from 10 to 20 per cent or even more of the evaporation 
on the driers must be carried from the wet end and from the 
adjoining rooms, and air affords the only available means. Because 
of the low absolute humidity possible for carrying away only this 
moisture; it is necessary to use a large quantity of air. That 
is to say, regardless of the process for carrying away the drier 
evaporation, a large volume of air must be brought in from out- 
doors and heated to about 90 deg. F. anyway. This same air can 
ibe used, and in the case of the ordinary driers with which we 
are familiar, is used, as part of the carrier air for removing 
drier evaporation. Second, the so-called Briner economizer makes 
possible the heating in large part of all this carrier air using 
heat recovered from the exhaust air and water vapor. Taken 
all in all, it has been shown beyond a question that intelligent 
scientific use of air as a carrier for the evaporated moisture, 
together with Briner economizer waste heat recovery, makes pos- 
sible almost as good economy as can be obtained by the removal 
of the drier evaporation with a totally enclosed drier operating 
either at atmospheric pressure or with a vacuum, 

With this survey of the sources of heat from which choice can 
be made for drying paper, and of the processes for carrying away 
the evaporated water, let us see how a combination can be made 
to obtain the ultimate in evaporation efficiency. 


Multiple Effect or Multi-Stage Evaporation 


The greatest thermal efficiency of evaporation of a liquid i: 
a gas is obtained commercially with what is commonly cal 
a multiple effect evaporator. With these evaporators, for exam; 
several pounds of water may be evaporated with one pound 
steam as the only heat source. In principle, evaporation is execit 
ed in two or more stages or effects, each operating at a differen 
thermal temperature head, and the vapor from evaporation in ‘ 
effect is condensed in the second stage to cause further evapor. 
tion there, and so on through as many effects as are in use. 

Imagine a paper machine drier divided into parts. To the firs 
part let steam be supplied to evaporate a portion of the water fro 
the sheet. The evaporated water is really nothing but steam, but i 
is necessarily at a lower temperature than the steam supplied to the 
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firs! drier part. Let the evaporated water or steam, however, be 
supplied to the second drier part. Providing evaporation can be 
accomplished at a lower temperature, further drying can be ob- 
taived “for nothing” so to speak, at least no more of the orig- 

steam has been required. If a third section or effect were 
available on which evaporation could be obtained at a still lower 
temperature, the evaporated water from the second drier part could 
be used to get still more drying, and no more steam would have 
been used in the first dryer part. The necessity for multiple ef- 
fect evaporation is that there be a sufficient difference in thermal 
head between one effect and the next. The difficulty of applying 
this principle to the drying of paper is the difficulty in obtaining 
this difference. 


A Multi-Stage Paper Drier 


t is now my intention to present for your consideration a paper 
machine drier which shall incorporate some of the desirable fea- 
tures presented in the foregoing, as far as possible, with particular 
reference to conserving the strength in the sheet, and with heat 
economy. There is no thought that the proposed way shall be 
a “best way” it certainly is not. But if it shall start a train of 
thought somewhere that will turn the inertia of custom ever so 
slightly into a new channel, then this effort will have been jus- 
tified. 

To get the principle of the multiple effect evaporator, whereby a 
portion of the evaporation is secured from heat in the water vapor 
already evaporated, the only practical way I see is to carry on one 
of the stages of the drying in a totally enclosed chamber from 
which the exhaust vapors must necessarily be at a temperature 
in excess of 212 deg. F., and then to use these vapors instead of 
steam in driers in the open, where the presence of air makes pos- 
sible evaporation at considerably below 212 deg. F. Here is my 
conception of such a machine. 

The sheet is shown going on to some regular driers, which you 
will observe are operating in the open with an ordinary hood for 
carrying away the evaporated moisture. It is suggested that per- 
haps a third of the water in the sheet may be evaporated on such 
driers. These driers may be lighter in weight perhaps, since they 
will operate at all times with atmospheric pressure on the inside. 

From these driers, the sheet enters an enclosed chamber, where 
it may be run over some more driers that are heated with steam. 
On these driers, as well as the preceding, the sheet may be held 
firmly against the driers with drier canvas. From this section, 
which we have called section “C,” the sheet goes onto the series 
of endless wire belts arranged one above another, arranged with 
as many passes as spacewill allow or drying time requires. The 
source of heat is steam in coils, probably of welded construction, 
located between the passes. The steam inside these coils will 
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preferably be of a fairly high temperature. The notable feature 
of “Section B” is that the drying will be done without tension or 
other constrained movement, From section B the sheet may pass 
to some final driers where a final finish may be imparted with the 
sheet held under tension. 

It will be noted that Sections A, B, and C are within an entirely 
enclosed chamber from which air leakage so far as practical will be 
excluded. The drying is done, therefore, in an atmosphere of su- 
perheated steam. This evaporated moisture will probably be at a 
temperature of 185 deg. F. or higher. It is then to be taken by 
means of a blower and delivered into the driers at the wet end, 
where drying will be done at an average temperature of about 
170 deg. F. as at present on the wet end of the ordinary paper ma- 
chine. The exhause from the enclosed section will be amply suffi- 
cient to evaporate one third of the moisture from the sheet in the 
open section D. 

If drying is done as indicated here, it is suggested that a stronger 
sheet would be produced. Calculations of heat requirements, fur- 
ther, will show that through the elimination of air for carrying 
away two thirds of the moisture and by means of using this evap- 
orated moisture for evaporating the other one third at the wet end, 
the steam requirements will be about half of that on an ordinary 
paper machine. 

In conclusion, let me again express my hope that I may have 
shown that the ordinary way is not necessarily the only way for it 
drying paper commercially. 

Not only that, but, granted sufficient applied ingenuity and 
courage for development, other methods at present absolutely un- 
used would have decided advantages. 


Cooperative Study of Sulphate Pulping 


A fundamental study of the chemical reactions involved in 
the sulphate pulping process has been undertaken by the Bureau 
of Standards in cooperation with the University of Alabama. 
A branch station of the bureau has been established for the 
purpose at the university. 

This process is used for the production of the southern kraft 
paper which has attained large proportions in recent years. More 
definite information on the complicated chemical reactions of 
this process is sought to extend its field of usefulness. Such 
information should be beneficial in several respects, such as in 
the production of by-products, in the production of fibers having 
a greater variety of use, in the use of more fibrous materials, 
and in more complete recovery of the pulping chemicals. 

Study of this problem was undertaken at the request of the 
Alabama Industrial Development Board and the cooperative 
arrangements were made through this organization. 
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Waste Liquors and Gases of the Paper Industry 


A Survey of Recent Domestic and Foreign Patent Literature on the Utilization of Waste 


Liquors and Waste Gases of the Pulp Industry, 1925-1930 
Clarence Jay West, Chairman, Committee on Abstracts and Bibliography, T.A.P.P.1. 


(Continued from the issue of January 15, 1931) 


British Patents 


667. BritisH 228,512. Jan. 30, 1924. 
FOR FUEL OR ADSORBENT PURPOSES. 

Waste sulphite liquor is carbonized in the presence of a sub- 
stance “having a large surface development” such as adsorption 
carbon, clay or kieselguhr, to which a small amount of acid may 
be added, e. g., hydrochloric acid. Methyl alcohol may be re- 
covered as a by-product. 

667.1 BritisH 236,306. JuNeE 25, 1924. 
L. RupEMAN. FUEL BRIQUETS FROM PEAT. 

The water content of peat or a mixture of peat and peat earth 
is reduced to 60-05 per cent and the material is then agitated with 
waste sulphite liquor containing phenols or with tar oils under 
the action of heat and pressure and formed into briquets. Coal or 
coke dust, tar and other fuel ingredients may also be added. 

668. Britis 237,468. Ocr. 23, 1924. Viscose Co. Dirrusion 
APPARATUS FOR RECOVERY OF CAUSTIC ALKALI FROM WASTE LIQUOR, 
ETC. 

668.1 
OF FUEL, 

Powered coal is mixed with a solution of starch, waste sulphite 
liquor, sodium hydroxide oil pitch and the like, heated, molded 
and dried. 

609. BritisuH 246,355. 
APPARATUS. 

Caustic alkalies are recovered by diffusion through a dialytic 
membrane, from black liquor from pulp mills. Suitable mem- 
branes may be prepared by immersing cotton sheeting in sulphuric 
acid of specific gravity of 1.10 at a temperature below 30 deg. C. 
for two minutes and neutralizing or washing out the acid. 

670. ENciisu 248,834. C. F. Cross AND A. ENGLESTAD. 
FACTURE OF LIGNONE DERIVATIVES. 

New lignone derivatives are obtained by the action of acid con- 
densing agents, e.g., hydrochloric acid, either alone or in the 
presence of phenolic compounds, on lignone or its derivatives, 
more particularly those sulphonated derivatives resulting from acid 
digestion of lignocellulose. The new lignone derivatives may be 
used in the dyeing industry or as a basis for the manufacture of 
writing or printing inks. 

671. BririsH 248,864. Dec. 18, 1924. 
COVERING ALKALI METAL COMPOUNDS. 

Air is blown from above onto a traveling grate which receives 
the product obtained by evaporating the waste liquor from paper 
manufacture in a rotary furnace and also is blown through the 
grate from below as described in British 217,468. 

671.1. British 249,549. 1926. GESELLSCHAFT FUR CHEMISCHE 
InpustRIE. DyYEs FOR CELLULOSE ACETATE. 

Unsulfonated dyes, suitable for cellulose acetate, are mixed with 
waste sulphite liquor or a salt of lignosulphonic acid. 


672. BrittsH 250,956. Apr. 15, 1925. Frencu 614,483. Sepr. 20, 
1926. I. G. Farpentnpustrig Axt.-Ges. TREATING CELLULOSE 
WASTE LIQUORS. 

Non-hygroscopic powders are obtained by evaporating cellulose 
waste liquors at a temperature above 100 deg. C. or by heating the 
liquors to above 100 deg. C. before evaporation or by heating to a 
high temperature the solid material obtained in any suitable man- 
ner from the liquors. 


C. G. SCHWALBE. CARBON 


SwepisH 59,990, 1925. 


3nitisH 244,053. 1925. F. M. CrossMAN. BriQUETTING 


Ocr. 23, 1924. Viscose Co. DIFFUSION 


MAanv- 


W. M. Wattace. Re- 
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673. British 251,019. Jan. 22, 1925. Axr.-Ges. FUR ANILIN- 
FABRIKATION, TREATING SULPHITE CELLULOSE LIQUORS. 

A non-deliquescent material soluble in water is prepared by 
freeing the liquor from deliquescent substances, or by separating 
the ligninsulphonates and drying them. Alcohol may be used to 
precipitate the desired substances or undesired deliquescent sub- 
stances may be oxidized or decomposed by acids or alkalies or con- 
densed with aldehydes, phenolic compounds, etc. 

BritisH 252,378. May 22, 1925. P. G. Exstrom. See No. 582. 

674. BritisH 253,554. June 13, 1925. C. A. ActHE. WASHING. 

Pyrophosphoric acid or its soluble salts are used in washing or 
emulsifying agents and may be associated with sulphite waste 
liquor, tragacanth, glue, gelatin, albuminous material, saponin and 
salts of fatty acids and other soaps. 

675. BritisH 258,035. Jury 4, 1925. German 483,068. JuLy 
17, 1924. GerMAn 484,304. JuNe 28, 1925. Ertk HAccLunp 
TREATING BLACK LIQUOR FROM THE SODA PULP PROCESS. 

Black liquor is heated to about 350 deg. C. under 150-200 atmos- 
pheres pressure to precipitate most of its organic content as car- 
bonaceous material. Part or all of the separated liquor is addi- 
tionally treated to recover some of the organic material and to 
recausticize the alkali present. Before the heat and 
treatment, solid sodium hydroxide or a mixture of sodium car- 


pressure 
bonate and lime (or lime alone) may be added. Various details 
are given and an apparatus is described. 

676. BritisH 260,552. Ocr. 29, 1925. GerMAN 449,285. AuZc. 8, 
1926. Finnisu 12,217. Ava. 11, 1926. Norway 44,936. Serv. 9, 
1926. AustTRIAN 113,310. Jan. 15, 1929. V. Drewsen. TRANS- 
FORMATION OF ALKALI SULPHIDE INTO ALKALI SULPHITE. 

Sodium sulphide or other alkali sulphides are converted into 
sulphiies by agitating and aerating the hydrous sulphides together 
with communited materials such as charcoal, coke, pumice, sodium 
carbonate, anhydrous sodium sulphate, clay or calcium carbonate 
or magnesium carbonate, preferably at temperatures of 120-160 
deg. C. The process may be applied to the recovery of sulphite 
from spent sulphite liquors and may be carried out continuously 
or in stages in a series of mixing machines. 

677. EnciisH 263,520. Serr. 21, 1925. C. F. 
ENGLESTAD. LIGNON DERIVATIVES. 

Concentrated solutions of lignone derivatives obtained in the 
manufacture of wood pulp are mixed with hydrocarbons of 
high molecular weight or with solutions of such hydrocarbons; 
condensed or oxidized before such admixture; treated with 
chromic acid and mixed with finely divided carbon; condensed 
and caused to dissolve in a mineral oxide such as ferric hydroxide; 
or mixed with hydrocarbons and bitumen, cotton-seed pitch, oils 
cr fats thereby yielding material suitable for insecticides, p:o- 
tective paints or printing inks. 

677.1. BrittsH 264,146. Jan. 7, 1926. 
A. G. ProTEcTING ANIMAL FIBERS. 

The prccess described in British patent 188,632 for protectin: 
fibers from the action of chrome -mordants by the addition to |! 
dye bath or after-treatment bath of sulphite cellulose waste liquor 
a salt of lignosulphonic acid, cell pitch or a sugar such as 3 
hexose or pentose, is applied to other treatments in which a 
chromiuin compound is used, such as in the use of a dichrome- 
chromium compound is used, such as in the use of dichrome- 
the wool retains its full feel and capacity for being spun. 


Cross AND A. 
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678. British 269,256. Ocr. 13, 1925. W. D. Mount. Woo 
PULI. 

Black soda ash is leached and lime is slaked simultaneously 
with the same liquor, the mixture is continuously causticized and 
is separated into clear liquor and sludge and wood is treated 
with the clear liquor to form pulp. An apparatus is described. 

679. BritisH 269,909. Apr. 21, 1926. P. A. Barspou AND R. 
DELVAILLE (Soc. BARrBou ET CrE). REGENERATING SULPHITE LIQUOR. 

The waste liquor is treated with an alkaline earth base such 
as lime or calcium carbonate to precipitate calcium sulphate. 
The liquor is treated with calcium bisulphite to precipitate an 
organic calcium compound and is finally neutralized with sodium 
hydroxide to obtain a solution of sodium sulphite. 

BritisH 273,267. June 23, 1926. E. HAcGcLuNp. 

680. BrittsH 277,308. Sepr. 8, 1926. 
IRON. 

Sulphite cellulose lye is added to pickling baths such as those 
described in British 158,768 and 188,713 or to an ordinary acid 
bath together with waste acid from the washing of hydrocarbons 
and containing nitrogen-ring compounds. The condensation mix- 
ture made with the addition of sulphite cellulose lye in the 
synthesis of quinoline or quinaldine may also be used, as may 
also organic colloidal materials such as glue, agar-agar, gelatin 
or molasses. 

681. British 278,697. Ocr. 11, 
12, 1926. O5kt- 
TALL OIL, 

Crude tall oil is treated with esterifying agents under such 
conditions that the fatty acid component is esterified, while the 
resinic acid component is not. In an example, tall oil is heated 
under reflux for 2 hours with “sulphite alcohol” and concentrated 
sulphuric acid. The fatty acid ester is separated by distillation 
or extraction. 

682. Britiso 281,035. Serr. 13, 1926. W. M. 
J. Maccrecor. SPENT SODA LIQUOR. 

Spent soda liquors such as are obtained in the treatment of 
straw, grass, or bamboo are calcined and discharged on a travel- 
ing furnace grate as described in British 217,468 and the calcined 
product is then passed to a dissolver, where large pieces are 
broken up; the solution is led to a tank and thence to causticizing 
pots. 

683. British 281,637. 
TREATING TALL OIL. 

A low absolute pressure such as 4 millimeters or less is used in 
the separation of tall oil into industrial fatty acids and resinic 
acids by vacuum distillation with or without steam. Fractionat- 
ing columns are preferably used and the distillation is stopped 
when resinic acids begin to pass over. 

684. British 282,480. Sepr. 6, 1926. 
Propucts CorPORATION. SPRAY DESICCATION, 

Waste sulphite liquor and sirups containing sugar, etc., are 
dried to obtain solid “glass-like” particles, which are not hygro- 
Scopic by spraying into a current of heated gas the temperature 
of which, it is stated, may be as high as 540 deg. C. 

685. ENcLisH 283,851. EuromericAN CELLULOSE 
Corry. PULPING GRASSES. 


See No. 604. 
O. VoceLt. PICKLING 


1926. GerRMAN 484,243. Oct. 
UND Fert-CHEeMic G. M. B. H. WorKING UP 


WALLACE AND 


Dec. 4, 1926. A. ScHULTZE AND Co. 


INDUSTRIAL WASTE 


Propucts 


The liquor from the preliminary leaching process with hot or 
cold water, on evaporation, may be used as an addition to stock 


food, or may be fermented to produce alcohol. 


‘ The second 
liquor 


wor, obtained by digesting with caustic alkali, may be treated 
with acid to precipitate the pentosans and the filtered liquid may 
be used for the preliminary leaching. The final cooking liquid 
's preferably treated with carbon dioxide or with sulphur dioxide, 
ly \hich the pentosans are precipitated. The filtrate may be 
evaporated, calcined, leached and causticized in the known ways. 
_ OS Britisa 285,933. Ocr. 18, 1926. Frencn 643,102. Oct. 
>. 19°7, W. Barres ann E, Barrs. CAUSTIC ALKALI FROM “BLACK 


MQUOR” OF PAPER PULP MANUFACTURE. 
TI 


suc! 


liquor is concentrated by direct contact with hot gases, 
is hot waste flue gases used in incinerating the alkali or 
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air heated by them. Ash derived by burning the concentrated 
liquor is lixiviated with weak alkaline liquors and the sodium 
carbonate thus obtained is treated with an aqueous solution of 
spent lime. An apparatus and various details of operation are 
described. 

687. BritisH 286,210. 
LIQUORS. 


B. Dorner. ‘TREATING SODA-CELLULOSE 


Waste liquor resulting from the soda process of making cellu- 
lose from “maize or other straw,” wood, etc., are treated to obtain 
substances for use as animal foods or for fermentation to pro- 
duce alcohol by use of carbon dioxide or purified flue gases which 
are supplied to the liquor until it is no longer alkaline to litmus 
fcllowed by boiling to effect concentration and precipitation. The 
liquor may be further treated with carbon dioxide after cooling 
to effect additional precipitation. 

688. BritisH 286,808. Dec. 21, 1926. 
28, 1927. Norway 46,882. 
Corv., Lrp., AND A. J. 
CELLULOSE LIQUOR. 


FRENCH 648,728. Sept. 
Ocr. 14, 1927. British DyeEstuFrs 
HAILwoop. TREATING WASTE SULPHITE 


“Sulphite cellulose pitch” is subjected to heating under pressure 
with ammonia solution and the products obtained may be sub- 
jected to alkali reduction, as by use of sodium hydroxide and 
zinc. The products may be used as dispersing agents and pro- 
tective colloids in making dye pastes which are to be dried to 
powder form and may be used also as tanning agents. 

689. Britisn 286,982. Sepr. 6, 1927. Frencu 640,772. Sept. 
12, 1927. AKTIEBOLAGET SVENSKA MASKINVERKEN AND E, G. 
FRIKSSON. EvAPoRATOR. 

A heating medium, such as steam, is passed through a hollow 
device carrying disk-like members, the lower part of which dips 
in the liquid to be evaporated and which may be rotated. 

690. BritisH 288,699. Jan. 11, 1927. German 496,120. Fes. 
26, 1928. James Hotmes, Henry A. KINGCOME AND JAMES L. 
JARDINE. SODA ASH FROM WASTE LIQUORS. 

The heat of combustion of organic material in waste liquor 
(such as those obtained by digestion of wood, grasses or the 
like with soda) is utilized to effect concentration of the liquors 
and to generate steam for use in the digesters. The concentrated 
liquor is injected through atomizers into a combustion space, pre- 
viously heated to start combustion by oil burners. Air for the 
combustion is preheated. Soda ash collects and is recovered. 

691. Britis 293,135. Apr. 4, 1927. 
TAPPING. BINDING MATERIALS. 


O. ReEYNARD AND F. F. 


A binding agent is made by neutralizing concentrated sulphite 
waste liquor with alkali, adding carbonaceous material to form 
a paste, or alternately, emulsifying with a petroleum or tar oil, 
and incorporating the product with molten bituminous material 
at a temperature above 100 deg. C. and under pressure. 

692. British 293,136. Apr. 4, 1927. 
TAPPING. BINDING MATERIAL, 

The finely divided material from sulphite waste liquor is mixed 
with 3 to 6 per cent of a bituminous binder, preferably one 
melting at or above 120 deg. C. and with 1 to 4 per cent of a water- 
in-oil emulsion. The latter may contain 1 part of fuel oil and 1 
to 6 parts of an aqueous solution of a suitable emulsifying agent, 
such as soda ash, sodium caseinate, sulphate waste liquor, etc. 

693. Britisp 294,259. Jury 21, 1927. A. G. 
PURIFYING SOLUTIONS OF ZINC CHLORIDE. 

Solutions such as those of zinc chloride obtained in the manu- 
facture of parchment paper or vulcanized fiber are purified by 
treatment with oxygen or an oxygen-containing gas (suitably un- 
der 20 atmospheres pressure and at a temperature of 200 deg. C.). 

694. BritisH 300,590. Nov. 15, 1927. S. H. Lepin anp J. O. 
NAvUCcLER. EVAPORATOR. 

695. BritisnH 303,433. 
PREVENTIVE COMPOSITION. 


A 70 per cent calcium chloride, 30-70, is used with dried sul- 
phite cellulose lye, 70-30 parts. 


O. Reynarp anp F. F. 
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Ocr. 3, 1927. R. Kariperc. Dust- 
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696. BritisH 314,812. Jury 2, 1928. I. G. FARBENINDUSTRIE 
A.-G. REGENERATING WASTE ALKALI LIQUOR. 

Waste alkali liquors, contaminated with cellulosic or other or- 
ganic impurities, such as liquors obtained in the manufacture 
of artificial silk, are treated with an alkali salt of manganic 
or permanganic acid and heated. The organic substances are oxi- 
dized to carbon dioxide, which combines with the sodium hydrox- 
ide and the manganese separates as manganese dioxide, which is 
filtered off and fused with sodium hydroxide or carbonate in the 
presence of air to regenerate manganate for further use. 

697. Britisn 317,040. Aue. 9, 1928. Frencu 679,914. Aue. 5, 
1929. ZeELLSTOFFFABRIK WaALDHOF AND QO. Faust. Sopium suL- 
PHITE AND BISULPHITE FROM WASTE MERCERIZING LYES, ETC. 

Waste soda lyes from mercerizing, artificial silk manufacture 
or boiling of wood fiber or the like are treated with sulphur 
dioxide to precipitate organic substances and to produce a solu- 
tion of sodium sulphite or sodium bisulphite. 

698. Britisn 317,041. Avuc. 9, 1928. Frencu 679,749. Aue. 3, 
1929. ZELLSTOFFABRIK WALDHOF AND QO. Faust. BLEACHING 
LIQUOR FROM WASTE SODA LYES. 

Waste soda lyes such as those from mercerizing or boiling 
wood fiber are treated with chlorine to precipitate organic im- 
purities and to produce a bleaching liquor. The precipitate may 
be fermented to produce a “fodder” or utilized for the manu- 
facture of an agglutinant. 

BaitisH 321,413. Avuc. 7, 1928. C. L. Wacner. 


German Patents 


698.1 GerMAN 391,758. ZELLSTOFFABRIK WALDHOF. FERTILIZER. 

The waste liquor, after previous concentration, is treated with 
burned lime or magnesia or a mixture of the two and a small 
amount of peat until the mixture is dry. 

698.2. GERMAN 392,203-4. ZELLSTOFFABRIK WALDHOF. FERTILIZER. 

The waste liquor may be treated with burned lime or magnesia 
in the hot state, as they come from the burning over. The car- 
bonates of these elements may also be used. 

698.3. GermMan 392,360. 1924. CHEMISCHE FABRIK GRIESHEIM- 
ELEKTRON. TREATMENT OF WASTE SULPHITE LIQUOR. 

Before evaporation, in order to free the waste sulphite liquor 
from substances causing incrustations, the liquor is neutralized 
under pressure at a temperature over 100 deg. C. in a closed 
vessel. 

698.4. German 394,115. 1924. Cart Meyer. BINnpDeER. 

A binder for coal, coke, and the like is prepared by mixing 
the waste liquor with a slime like substance, such as carbon- 
slime, as a spreading agent. 

698.5. GerRMAN 396,261. 
WASTE SULPHITE LIQUOR. 

The previously concentrated waste sulphite liquor is mixed 
with finely divided residue from dried liquor or a similarly acting 
substance and the mixture further dried. 

698.6. GERMAN 397,604. 1924. Firma Huco STINNEs. 
INE-CONTAINING PRODUCTS FROM WASTE LIQUORS. 

The tendency of the organic compounds in the waste liquor 
to split off hydrochloric acid on treatment with gaseous chlorine 
is overcome by using other oxidizing agents, such as chlorate and 
hydrochloric acid. 

698.7 GERMAN 399,020. 
CEMENT, ETC. 

In order to increase the binding power of waste sulphite liquor 
or black liquor for cement, mortar and the like, the liquor is 
treated with an oxidizing agent. 

698.8. German 400,218. 1924. 
WERK A. G. CORE OIL. 

A core oil is obtained by intimately mixing one part tar and 
two parts waste sulphite liquor with 5 to 10 per cent milk of lime 
and 5 to 10 per cent of coal dust. 

698.9. German 400,255. 1924. Firma Huco StTInnes. 
INE-CONTAINING PRODUCTS. 

The chlorinated products obtained from waste liquors is heated 
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with or without water or a hydrochloric acid binding medium 
until the evolution of the hydrochloric acid ceases. 
698.10. GERMAN 401,871. 1924. Konoryt A. G. 
RICH PRODUCTS FROM WASTE SULPHITE LIQUORS. 
The waste liquor or extracts therefrom are treated with free 
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chlorine, giving chlorine-rich products, which may be usc! as 
such as tanning agents, or may be mixed with other tanning agents, 

699. GerMAN 402,086. Ocr. 24, 1926. O. HaurzscHmann, 
FERMENTING SULPHITE LIQUOR. 

The sulphite liquor is conducted through a device provided with 
a continual supply of yeast. 
699.1. GERMAN 402,997. 

PRODUCTS. 

In order to avoid the formation of hydrochloric acid in the 
chlorination of waste liquors, the dried, powder-like waste sul- 
phite liquor is chlorinated. 

699.2, GerMAN 404,325. 1924. ZELLSTOFFABRIK WALDHOF AND 
Hans CiLem. METHOD OF RECOVERING EXCESS SULPHUROUS ACID 
AND HEAT FROM WASTE GASES OF THE PULP DIGESTER. 

699.3. GerMAN 406,099. 1925. Extras WirtH-Frey. FEerriizer. 

Concentrated waste sulphite liquor is mixed with the residue 
from burnt, degassed or distilled sulphite waste liquor in such 
proportions that a dusting product is obtained. 

699.4. GERMAN 406,110. 1925. AppiTION TO GERMAN PATENT 
388,680. BapiscHE ANILIN- UND SODAFABRIK. ‘TANNING AGENT. 

A tanning agent is obtained by treating waste sulphite liquor or 
other transformation products of wood containing hydroxyalde- 
hydes or hydroxyketones, such as sulphite liquor freed from sugar 
or acid hydrolytic products of wood with monovalent aromatic 
hydroxy compounds free of the sulfonic group in an alkaline 
solution. 

699.5. GERMAN 406,172. 
OF FREE SULPHUR DIOXIDE. 

A method is given for the countercurrent absorption of the 
sulphur dioxide by lime water or fresh water. 

699.6. GerMAN 407,007. 1925. CHEMISCHE Faprik Dr 
unD Co:, G. mM. B. H. FErrtivizer, 

A mixture of organic substances, such as peat, brown coal and 
the like with sea salt is heated under pressure in an autoclave 
with sulphite waste liquor, dilute acid or alkali. 

699.7. GERMAN 410,669. 1925. A. G. KuMMLER AND MATTER. 
IMPROVEMENT IN COMBUSTION OF SULPHITE WASTE LIQUORS. 

In order to overcome the known difficulty of burning waste 
sulphite liquors, the hot concentrated liquor is treated with air 
or a mixture of air with a combustible gas under pressure. 

699.8. GERMAN 411,449. 1925. “HANNA” BRIKETTIERUNGS-GES. 
M. B. H. BriQUETTING SMALL COAL. 

The fine coal is mixed with calcium sulphite and the waste 
liquor is mixed with saltpeter and the two intimately mixed and 
the mixture formed in a cold press into forms which may be 
transported and are weather-stable. In German patent 416,942, 
casein is added to the waste sulphite liquor in order to increase 
the certainty of briquetting and to produce greater stability of 
the briquet. 

699.9. GERMAN 412,557. 
FORMS FROM PEAT. 

The very finely ground peat is treated with waste sulphite 
liquor, pressed into the desired forms and dried in the air. 

699.10. German 412,697. 1925. A. G. Fir ZELLstorr- 
PAPIERFABRIKATION. UTILIZATION OF WASTE SULPHITE LIQUOR. 

Instead of heating the evaporated waste liquors at 700 deg 
it is proposed to carry out the heating at 250 deg. C. and at 
low pressure. Sulphur is recovered in a finely divided form 
well as the other products usually obtained at the hi 
temperature. 

699.11. German 413,343. 1925. F. A. Birrertcn. ADHESI\ 
Aqueous, colloidal rosin solutions are mixed with solution: 
vegetable or animal proteins, glue, casein, molasses, waste sul- 

phite liquor or the like. 
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699.12. GERMAN 414,270. 1925. FARBWERKE VoRM. 
Lucius uND BRUNING. TANNING AGENT. 

The decomposition product obtained in the action of nitric 
acid on brown coal is mixed with salts of lignosulphonic acid 
or stirred with dry waste sulphite liquor or its aqueous solution, 
preferably in the heat. 

GERMAN 414,772. Nov. 7, 1923. C. G. ScHwatpe. See No. 552 

699.13. GerMaAN 416,557. 1925. Hetnricn Voss. TREATMENT 
OF ARTIFICIAL THREADS AND OTHER CELLULOSE FORMS FROM VISCOSE. 

After the removal of the threads from the precipitating bath 
they are treated in a bath of a concentrated, calcium-free waste 
sulphite liquor and a mineral acid, such as sulphuric acid, or a 
mixture of these. 

699.14. GERMAN 416,800. 
BACHMANN, INSECTICIDE. 

Copper-arsenic compounds in the presence of nitric acid are 
intimately mixed with an emulsion of the precipitate obtained 
by adding acid to black liquor. 

GERMAN 416,942. 1925. “HANNA” BRIKETTIERUNGS-GES. M, B. H. 
See. No. 699.8. 

700. GERMAN 419,224, Fes 16, 1923. AKtTIEN-GESELLSCHAFT 
rUr ANILIN-FABRIKATION. NON-HYGROSCOPIC PRODUCT. 

The sulphite waste liquor is first freed from calcium and iron 
and then heated with an excess of alkali. The alkali is then 
neutralized with an acid and the solid product is obtained by 
concentration of the liquor or by salting out, e. g., by salt. The 
product is a powder and is easily handled because of its solubility 
in water. 

700.1. GERMAN 419,364. 1925. KONIGSBERGER ZELLSTOFFABRIKEN 
AND CHEMISCHE WERKE Konotyt A. G. METHOD FOR PREPARING 
COLLOIDAL METALS OR THEIR COMPOUNDS, 

The metals or their compounds are precipitated from their 
solutions in the presence of products obtained by treating waste 
sulphite liquor with halogens or halogen-evolving agents. 

700.2. GERMAN 419,461. 1925. FFARBWERKE voRM. MEISTER, 
Lucius AND BrUNING. INSECTICIDE. 

The FesO, slime obtained in the reduction of nitro compounds 
can be used alone or mixed with other agents having insecticidal 
or fungicidal action, such as waste sulphite liquor. 

GerMAN 419,788. 1925. Otto Ro—EHM. TANNING COMPOSITION. 
See No. 554. 

701. GerMAN 419,815. May 11, 1922. Firma K6ONIGSBERGER 
ZELLSTOFF-FABRIKEN UND CHEMISCHE WERKE Konotyt Akrt.-Ges. 
CHLORINE-CONTAINING PRODUCTS FROM WASTE LIQUORS. 

The method consists in the treatment of the cellulose waste 
liquors with nascent chlorine generated electrolytically. The 
product appears in the anode chamber. 

701.1. German 420,802. 1925. Max H6nic anno W. Fucus. 
TANNING AGENT. 

The lignosulphonic acid is heated under pressure with an excess 
of calcium hydroxide until the transformation products are formed 
and these are then treated with chromium or aluminum salts. 


702. German 422,328. Apr. 6, 1923. Utricn Jorpan. De- 
COLORIZATION OF WASTE SULPHITE LIQUOR. 

The sulphite liquor of 36-38° Bé(100 parts) is mixed by stirring 
with 10 parts of a mixture of 10 parts of tetrahydronaphthalene 
and 5 parts of hydrochloric acid, which causes the dark color of 
the waste liquor to change to a yellow. Varying degrees of 
change in color may be produced by varying the amount of clari- 
fying agent used. The yellow product may be used as an ad- 
hesive. 

702.1. GERMAN 423,095. 1926. A. G, Firm AntLin-Faprika- 
TION. NON-HYGROSCOPIC PRODUCT. 

; A solid, non-hygroscopic preparation from waste sulphite liquor 
is obtained by evaporating it with a non-hygroscopic sulphonic 
acid, especially those from pitches and resins. 

702.2, German 423,096. 1926. Huco Stmvnes—RIeseck 
Montan unp Ogt-Werke A. G. TANNING OF ANIMAL SKINS. 

Esterification of waste sulphite liquors with aromatic sulfonyl 
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chlorides gives products which are suitable for tanning of skins, 
alone or mixed with other synthetic or natural tanning agents. 

702.3. GERMAN 423,138. 1926. FFARBWERKE vVORM. MEISTER, 
Lucius UND BRUNNING, TANNING AGENT. 

A tanning agent is obtained from chromium trioxide or its 
salts by reducing the lignin acids obtained from the waste liquor 
of the soda process. 

702.4. GERMAN 423,198. 1926. METALLBANK UND METALLUR- 
GIScHE Ges. A. G. UTILIZATION OF WASTE DIGESTER GASES OF THE 
PULP INDUSTRY. 

The waste gases are passed through a Cottrell-Moller apparatus 
at a high temperature and the product fractionated in such a way 
that organic products, such as cymene and furfural, are recovered. 
The gases leaving the electrical precipitator may be cooled and 
passed into an absorption tower or they may be passed to the 
preheater, 

702.5. GERMAN 423,646. 
Beer. SEED DISINFECTANT. 

Mixtures of cellulose waste liquors (soda or sulphite process) 
and tars, whose adhesive properties are increased by the addition 
of oils of mineral or plant origin, are used as seed disinfectants. 

702.6. GerMan 424,542. 1926. Emi Heuser. PREPARATION 
OF PROTOCATECHUIC ACID. 

Protocatechuic acid is obtained by melting lignin or lignin de- 
rivatives with alkali in an atmosphere of indfferent gases. 

702.7. GeRMAN 425,195. 1926. ZeELLSTOFFABRIK WALDHoF, A. 
SCHNEIDER AND CARL HANGLEITER. DEGASSING OF SULPHITE DIGES- 
TERS WITH RECOVERY OF SULPHUR DIOXIDE AND HEAT. 

This is an improvement over German patent 350,471. In the 
new method the waste gases and the liquor are injected together. 

702.8. GERMAN 425,702. 1926. GESELLSCHAFT FUR CHEMISCHE 
PropUKTION. HIGHLY ACTIVE ABSORBENT CHARCOAL. 

Wood, cork waste, straw and the like are saturated with waste 
sulphite liquor and the mixture carbonized. 

703. GERMAN 427,540. Nov. 7, 1924. Axt. rir ZELLSTOFF UND 
PAPIERFABRIKATION. SULPHUR COMPOUNDS. 

In the preparation of sulphur compounds from waste sulphite 
liquor, the latter is heated at high temperatures in an atmosphere 
of hydrogen, with or without pressure. 

704. GERMAN 428,206. Jan. 31, 1924. C. G. ScHwaLBe. Car- 
BONIZATION OF WASTE SULPHITE LIQUORS. 

Waste sulphite liquor is treated with adsorption agents, such 
as charcoal, clay, etc., and a small amount of acid or magnesium 
chloride, heated to 180 deg. C. for 4 to 8 hours, during which a por- 
tion of the liquid is distilled off. In the distillate, sulphurous acid* 
and methyl alcohol are among the substances which can be re- 
covered. Cf. No. 552. 

704.1. GerMAN 429,272. 1926. A. RrepecKSCHE MONTAN-WERKE 
A. G. PREPARATION OF FATTY ACID-LIKE COMPOUNDS. 

Unlike the process described in German patent 361,734, the 
liquid rosin resulting in the soda process is only partially hydro- 
genated, the rosin being treated with hydrogen until the odor has 
disappeared. 


705. German 430,076. Serr. 9, 1919. E. S. Sanpperc anp H. 
A. E. Nirsson. ALCOHOL FROM WASTE SULPHITE LIQUOR. 

Fermented waste sulphite liquor is evaporated to a definite 
concentration in the manufacture of an organic substance. The 
alcoholic condensate is distilled in a suitable apparatus. 

706. GERMAN 431,217. June 3, 1924. E. L. Rinman. Dry pis- 
TILLATION OF BLACK LIQUOR. 

The dry distillation of soda pulp waste liquors is interrupted 
when the organic substances are distilled off; the retort residue 
is burned or carbonized and the calcium hydroxide is reduced 
to the oxide. 

706.1. GerMAN 432,546. 1926. Kari Prinz zu LOWENSTEIN. 
PREPARATION OF FUEL BRIQUETS FROM SEMI-COKE. 

The semi-coke is mixed with concentrated waste sulphite liquor 
and briquetted. 

706.2, GERMAN 434,924. 


1926. Erpen pes Auc. WILHELM 


1926. CHEMISCHE FABRIK FLORSHEIM 
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Dr. H. Norpitincer A. G. METHOD FOR SEPARATING SOLID, RESIN- 
LIKE COMPOUNDS AND OILY FATTY ACIDS FROM SO-CALLED TALL OIL. 

The oil is dissolved in a solvent not attacked by concentrated 
sulphuric acid, the solution is treated with sulphuric acid and 
the resin is separated from the solution and the oily fatty acids 
are isolated from the solution. 

706.3. GERMAN 435,799. 1926. W. p—E HAEN AND FrANz STEIM- 
MIG. METHOD FOR THE PREPARATION OF COLLOIDAL PHOSPHORIC ACID 
FERTILIZERS. 

Earthy phosphates, Thomas slag and the like are transformed 
entirely or partially into the collodial form by heating in a little 
water with the addition of peptizing agents, such as soda or sul- 
phite waste liquors. 

706.4. GERMAN 437,531. 1926. METALLBANK AND METALLUR- 
ciscHE Ges. A. G. REGULATION OF THE CALCIUM CONTENT OF SUL- 
PHITE LIQUOR AND SIMULTANEOUS RECOVERY OF BY-PRODUCTS. 

The waste gases are cooled to such a temperature that cymenc 
separates. 

706.5. GERMAN 437,836. 1926. Max BERGMANN. 
PROTECTING ANIMAL FIBERS TOWARD ALKALINE LIQUIDS. 

The favorable action of waste sulphite liquor toward the harm- 
ful action of alkaline liquids is increased by suitable treatment 
(oxidation) of its active substance. 

707. GerMaNn 441,488. Axt. KUMMLER AND MATTER. 
ORATION OF SULPHITE WASTE LIQUORS. 

Ammonia is added to the gases and vapors after they appear 
from the liquid being evaporated. The excess is removed and 
used again in the process. 

707.1. GERMAN 441,770. 1927. I. 
TANNING AGENT. 

The tanning properties of waste sulphite liquor may be im- 
proved by condensing the concentrated or evaporated liquor in 
alkaline solution with sulphur under such mild conditions that only 
water soluble products are formed. 

708. GerMaNn 443,123. Norway 43,115. Jan. 5, 1925. 
11,488. SwepisH 62,520-62,524. Austrian 105,811. 
SCHWALBE. CARBONIZATION OF SULPHITE WASTE LIQUOR. 

The sulphite waste liquor containing a small amount of acid is 
mixed with a solid material with a large surface and heated at 
a high temperature and pressure. 

708.1. German 443,679. 1927. Koxs- unp HALsKkoxs-BrikeEtT- 
TIERUNGS-GeEs. M. B. H. BRIQUETTING SEMI-COKE. 

A part of the inorganic binding agent is replaced by an organic 
binder, such as waste sulphite liquor or cell pitch. By the choice 
of a suitable mixture one may obtain a binding agent which will 
have the same content of gas-forming constituents as the semi- 
coke used, 

708.2. GerMAN 445,483. 1927. I. G. Farpeninpustrie A. G. 
WATER SOLUBLE, NON-HYGROSCOPIC COLLOIDAL PRODUCT. 

The compounds obtained by hydrolysis or chlorination of waste 
sulphite liquor are used as protective colloids. 

708.3. GermMan 446,050. 1927. I. G. Farpenrnpustrie A. G. 
WATER SOLUBLE, NON-HYGROSCOPIC COLLOIDAL PRODUCT. 

Compounds which may be used as protective colloids can be 
obtained by the oxidation of waste sulphite liquor. 

708.4. GerMANn 448,705. 1927. KON1IGSBERGER ZELLSTOFFABRIKEN 
UND CHEMISCHE WERKE Kouoryt A. G. DISINFECTANT. 

The product obtained by halogenation of dilute or concentrated 
waste sulphite liquor can be rendered water soluble by adding 
waste, sulphite liquor or cell pitch. 

708.5. German 448,910. 1927. Appition 1to GERMAN PATENT 
423,096. Huco-Stinnes—RieseckK Montan— unpD OeL-WerKE A. 
G. TANNING AGENT. 

The pelt is treated with products obtained by esterification of 
only a part of the hydroxyl groups of the lignosulphonic acid in 
waste sulphite liquor with aromatic sulphonic acids. 

German 449,285. Auc. 8. 1926. V. Drewsen. See No. 676. 

709. German 450,719. May 21, 1924. ZetisTorr-FaRBIK 
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METHOD FOR 


Evap- 


G. FarBENINDUSTRIE A. G. 


FINNISH 


Car. G. 


WaLpHoF. UTILIZING THE HEAT VALUE OF SULPHITE wW 
LIQUOR. 

The dilute, non-combustible waste liquor is stirred with a : 
fuel and the resulting product evaporated. This can be bur: 
as a liquid fuel. 

709.1. German 451,609. 1927. 
TANNING AGENT. 

Waste liquors from the soda, sulphate or chlorine process 
be transformed into a suitable agent for tanning purposes by mi 
ing it with crude or purified sulphite waste liquor or with suc 
liquor after treating with chemical agents. 

710. German 451,913. Nov. 4, 1927. Cart HUrTrenes np 
Cart Peter HUrrenes. TANNING AGENT. 

One cubic meter of sulphite cellulose liquor of 6.5° Bé is 
neutralized with 7 kilos of calcium carbonate and heated to boil- 
ing. Twelve kilos of crystalline sodium sulphide is added and 
boiled for 45 minutes. The sodium sulphide amounts to 10-12 
percent of the dry content of the liquor. The resulting product 
is filtered and concentrated to 24° Bé. The lime is precipitated 
with 1.55 kilos of 96 percent sulphuric acid diluted with an equal 
quantity of water and 9.6 kilos of aluminum sulphate dissolved 
in the same quantity of water. The above quantities of reagents 
are added to 100 liters of filtrate. The lime precipitates as sul- 
phate and is filtered off. The filtrate is further concentrated to 
30° Bé. It is then dried to a yellow powder. 

711. German 451,973. Nov. 21, 1927. AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT 
KUMMLER AND MATTER. CONCENTRATING SULPHITE LIQUORS. 

Liquids, such as sulphite liquor, are concentrated by condensing 
the vapors and again using the condensed vapors as dry steam, 
which is sprayed into the heating chamber together with an excess 
of finely divided hot water. Condensate from the heating cham- 
ber may be used as the hot water. 

711.1 German 459,617. 1928. HeIN Anp Co. 
NING ANIMAL SKINS. 

The pelt is treated with a solution of the product obtained by 
chlorinating waste sulphite liquor or lignosulphonic acid and 
subsequent esterification of the free hydroxyl groups by aromat- 
ic sulphonic acids. 

711.2. German 459,700. 1928. I. G. Farpeninpustrie A. G. 
NON-DELIQUESCENT PRODUCT FROM WASTE SULPHITE LIQUOR. 


I. G. FARBENINDUSTRIE A 


METHOD OF TAN- 


The lignosulphonic acid in the waste liquor is treated with a 
phenol of the benzene series, aromatic amines or urea and also 
with an aldehyde (excepting acetaldehyde) or a ketone in the 
presence or absence of a condensation agent. 

712. German 460,421. Dec. 8, 1926. Swepisn 67,172. Dec. 1, 
1926. FinnisH 12,316. Dec. 2, 1926. Ernar Morrterup. Ap- 
PARATUS FOR EVAPORATION OF LIQUIDS. 


712.1. GERMAN 461,884. 1928. GESELLSCHAFT FUR CHEMISCHE 
PropUKTION M. B. H. anD HELLMUTH MULLER-CLEMM. HIGHLY 
ACTIVE DECOLORIZING CARBON. 

In the carbonization of organic materials, such as waste sul- 
phite liquor by heating with an activating agent to a bright red 
heat, a specially active carbon is obtained by the use as an ac'ivat- 
ing agent calcium sulphide or polysulphide and an alkali carbouate. 

GERMAN 461,833. Mar. 1, 1924. Cartes F. Cross anp ALF 
ENGELSTAD. LIGNIN DERIVATIVES. See No. 541. 

713. GERMAN 466,440. Jury 11, 1925. 
TANNING. 

Tanning material is prepared from cellulose sulphite ly: by 
condensing it in the presence of sulphuric acid and in the ab-ence 
of water, with aromatic hydrocarbons, carbazole or their su'pho- 
acids, under such conditions that no free hydrocarbon or sulp!onic 
acid remains. Thus, finely powdered dehydrated cellulose su!»hite 
lye is mixed with sulphuric acid and finely powdered naphthalene 
is allowed to react till no free naphthalene remains. Anthracene 
is alse given as an example. 

713.1. German 467,265. Ocr. 22, 1922. KONIGSBERGER <ELL- 
STOFFABRIKEN UND CHEMISCHE Werkt Konotyt A.-G. anv S. Hut 
PERT. DISINFECTANTS. 


I. G. Farsentn. \.-G. 
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A strong bactericide and fungicide is produced by treating spent 
lye from cellulose with halogen or halogen-generating substances. 
“714. GERMAN 468,212. Jury 6, 1923. ApprT1Ion to GERMAN 
461,884. Ges. FUR CHEM. Propucrion M. B. H. AND HELLMUTH 
Mitter-CLEMM. ACTIVE CARBON. 

Highly active bleaching carbon is prepared from the waste 
liquor of cellulose sulphite lye by adding alkali sulphide or poly- 
sulphide solution until no further precipitation of calcium car- 
bonate occurs, filtering off the precipitate, evaporating the filtrate 
and carbonizing the residue. Thus potassium sulphide is added 
to waste liquor to precipitate the calcium content which is then 
filtered off. Or, calcium oxide is dissolved in the minimum amount 
of water and waste liquor added under pressure and the whole 
heated. The precipitate is separated by pressing and dehydrated 
to the fullest extent. It is then treated with potassium sulphide 
and boiled to dissolve organic substances. Carbon dioxide is 
bubbled through it to precipitate the carbon and the filtrate is 
evaporated and carbonized. 

GerMAN 469,372. Jury 9, 1929. CHartes Harnist. 
See BritisH 156,777 (No. 422 OF FIRST PART). 

715. GERMAN 472,680. Fes. 12, 1925. Vuitrror1o CASABURI AND 
Enrico SIMONCINI. SODIUM CELLULOSE WASTE, 

Condensation products, which have a tanning action, and their 
metallic salts, are produced from the waste of sodium cellulose by 
treating it with aromatic sulphonic acids, hydroxysulphonic acids 
or aminohydroxysulphonic acids. Aldehyde may be present. The 
products so obtained may then be treated with hydroxides of 
metals, such as chromium or aluminum, if required as salts. Thus, 
25 kilos of beta-naphthol and 35 kilos of sulphuric acid are heated 
to 100-110° C. until a water soluble compound is produced. The 
solution is diluted with 40 liters of water and added to 150-160 
kilos of sodium cellulose waste. The mass is stirred at 89-90 deg. C. 
and 6 kilos of 40 percent formaldehyde added. The product con- 
tains 24-25 percent tanning material. The addition of aluminum 
hydroxide or chromium hydroxide converts the tanning material 
into salts more suitable for certain kinds of tanning processes. 

716. GerMAN 475,038. Jury 25, 1920. ANNELIESE RASCH, 
JoHANNES RASCH AND IRENE RASCH. ADHESIVE. 

Sulphite cellulose lye with its initial content of bases or after 
addition of bases is evaporated to a sirup of specific gravity 
130-135 and is suitable as an adhesive for fabrics, fibers, paper, 
ete, 

717. GERMAN 476,319. JuNe 25, 1926. Koxs-unp HALBKOKs- 
BRIKETTIERUNGS-GESELLSCHAFT. BRIQUETTS. 

As a binding agent there is used a mixture of clay with sul- 
phite waste liquor or cell pitch. 

718. German 477,829. Dec. 5, 1926. Nerway 45,894. 
1], 1927. Og.- unp Fett-Cnemie G. M. 8B. H. TALt ot. 

In order to free the tall oil from unsaponifiable constituents 
and resin acids, it is distilled at a pressure of less than 8 mm. 

719. GerMAN 479,085. June 20, 1925. Hein anv Co.. EMUuLsI- 
HED TALL OIL. 

As an emulsifying agent for tall oil, aniline or its homologs 
in the presence of soap is used. The resulting product may be 
used as a water-soluble oil. 

720. German 479,162. Mar. 4, 1925. Leopotp Pottak. TAN- 
NING PRODUCT FROM SULPHATE WASTE LIQUOR. 

The lignin derivatives and carbohydrates in the sulphite waste 
liquor is treated with hydroxy derivatives or sulphonic acids of 
tyelic or condensed systems with a mineral acid in the presence 
of a catalyst with or without the addition of water. The re- 
action product is obtained in solid form by salting out. 

721, GcrMAn 479,909. Jan. 21, 1925. ANpREA CAMINNECLI. 
TANNING AGENT. 

A solid tanning agent is obtained by adding vegetable tanning 
material to cellulose sulphite lye and precipitating by acids or 
salts. The mixture may be halogenated before the precipitation 
occurs, Thus, a mixture of sulphite lye and quebracho extract 
§ chlorinated and the tanning agent so formed is precipitated 
With iron salt solution. 
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722, GERMAN 480,898. JAN. 1, 1925. 
way 43,714. Dec. 30, 1925. I. G. FarBeninp. 
SULPHITE LYE. 

A non-deliquescent powder is obtained from spent cellulose sul- 
phite lye by treating it with amines, phenols, aromatic sulphonic 
acids or aldehydes in the presence of a small quantity of acid 
before evaporating. The reaction is stopped before compounds 
insoluble in water are formed. Examples are given. 

723. GERMAN 481,926. Nov. 1, 1925. CHEM. Fasr. FLORSHEIM 
H. Noerpirncer A.-G, PROTECTIVE COLLOID. 

A protective colloid is prepared for the pitchy product obtained 
by evaporating sulphite lye by melting it with caustic alkali, dis- 
solving the mass in water, precipitating with acid and redissolving 
the mass in water, precipitating with acid and redissolving the 
precipitate in alkali. 

724. GERMAN 483,068. Jury 17, 1924. Erik HAccLunp. UTILI- 
ZATION OF BLACK LIQUOR. 

By heating under pressure a part of the organic substances is 
precipitated in a carbon- and pitch-like form; the liquor is then 
concentrated to dryness and the residue dry distilled. Previous 
to the heating under pressure, the alkalinity of the liquor may 
be increased by the addition of sodium hydroxide. See also No. 
675. 

725. GERMAN 484,167. Sepr. 1, 1928. HotzHyprotyse AKrT.- 
Ges. METHYL ALCOHOL FROM LIGNIN. 

Lignin or lignin compou is treated with chlorine in water 
suspension without warming; methyl alcohol is obtained from 
the chlorination product by \steam distillation. 

GERMAN 484,243. Oct. 12, \926. O&rL- unp Fett-CHemie G. M. 
nr. H. See No. 681. 

726. GERMAN 484,304. JuNeE 23, 1925. AppiTIOoN TO GERMAN 
483,068. FinnisH 11,861. June 25, 1926. Ertk HAccLunp. 
UTILIZATION OF BLACK LIQUORS. 

The method of the original patent is changed, in that the 
liquor after causticizing is concentrated by evaporation and the 
sodium acetate contained therein is recovered by crystallization, 
while the mother liquor is returned, as white liquor, to the cook- 
ing process. See also No. 657. 

726.1. GERMAN 486,422. 1929. Appir1IOoN TO GERMAN PATENT 
419.224. A. G. Fir ANILIN-FABRIKATION. NON-HYGROSCOPIC 
PRODUCT, 

The iron and calcium free waste liquor is freed from the sub- 
stances causing the hygroscopicity of the evaporated product by 
treating with acids or oxidizing agents and then evaporated to 
dryness. , 

727. GERMAN 486,460. Jan. 11, 1925. Sremens-SCHUCKERT- 
WERKE A.-G, EVAPORATING SULPHITE WASTE LIQUOR. 

The vapors are compressed and used to heat the residue left 
after evaporation; the liquor is electrically treated so as to pre- 
vent the deposition of solids on the heating surfaces. Each of 
these improvements is applied in a manner known per se. 

728. GERMAN 487,219. Apr. 15, 1926. FrencH 627,752. Jan. 
17, 1927. Norway 43,715. Apr. 13, 1926. Norway 43,716. Apr. 
14, 1926. SwepitsH 63,230. Finnisu 11,634 anp 11,635. Erix 
L. RINMAN. TREATING SULPHITE CELLULOSE LYE. 

The lye is evaporated and then burnt under such conditions 
that the sodium in the residue is present as sodium sulphide with 
or without sodium carbonate. The residue is dissolved and 
treated with an oxide of a metal forming a sulphide insoluble 
in sodium hydroxide solution, so as to convert the sodium sulphide 
into sodium hydroxide and the sodium hydroxide is then con- 
verted to sulphite or bisulphite in known manner. The lye may 
be treated at any stage for the removal of certain constituents, 
é. g., it may be neutralized and fermented before evaporation. 
Also, an addition of fuel and (or) sodium sulphate may be made 
to the evaporated lye before burning. Suitable metal oxides for 
the causticizing step are zinc oxide and lead oxide or solutions 
of these in sodium hydroxide may be used. The causticizing 
step is best effected at a temperature of 100 deg. C. or above. 
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GeRMAN 487,922. Auc. 15, 1925. Guy See No. 
539. 

German 489,330. Jan. 18, 1928. Societe Barrou & CIE. 
No. 644. 

729. GerMaN 490,053. Mar. 29, 1927. Societe Barsou Et CIE. 
WorKING UP WASTE SULPHITE LIQUORS. 

The waste liquor is treated with the bases of the earth alkalies, 
e. g., milk of lime. The separated liquor from the precipitation 
ef calcium sulphite is decomposed with bisulphite, especially the 
calcium bisulphite obtained from the precipitation of calcium sul- 
phite. The remaining solution is separated from the organic 
substances, according to the usual method of dry distillation. If 
necessary, the organic material contained in the residue is washed. 

730. German 493,480. Jury 15, 1926. Kisrer NiETHAMMER 
anp C. Water Leupotp. By-PropUCTS FROM SULPHITE CELLULOSE 
PROCESS. 

The aqueous emulsion of oily products, obtained by condensing 
the vapors from the digesters in the sulphite cellulose process, is 
steam distilled at atmospheric pressure. The condensate com- 
prises an emulsion of oily products superposed on an aqueous 
layer containing entrained sulphur dioxide, etc. The emulsion 
is separated and subjected to reduced pressure, whereby the 
water is evaporated and an oil comprising cymene, furfural, ter- 
penes, etc., remains. 

GERMAN 496,120. Fes. 26, 1928. James Homes, Henry A, 
KINGCOME AND JAMES L, JARDINE. Sce No. 690. 

731-732. GERMAN 497,396 AND 497,397. Mar. 6, AND 29, 1927. 
HEINRICH HAMPEL. PURIFYING SPENT ALKALI LYES. 

Spent alkali lyes containing cellulose, e. g., lyes from viscose 
manufacture, are purified by saturating or supersaturating with 
oxide or hydroxide of strontium or barium, separating the cel- 
lulosic precipitate so obtained and then removing alkaline earth 
compounds from the solution by precipitation with alkali car- 
bonate or sulphate. The strontium or barium compound is pre- 
ferably used in solid form. The second patent describes a modi- 
fication of the above method in which the’ removal of alkaline 
earth compounds from the solution is effected by cooling. 

GERMAN 497,713. 1927. Ropert W. STREHLENERT. FUEL FROM 
WASTE SULPHITE LIQUOR AND SAWDUST. See No. 633.1. 

732.1. GERMAN 499,886. Nov. 4, 1926. Cart G. ScHWALBE. 
SEPARATION OF ORGANIC SUBSTANCES FROM WASTE SULPHITE LIQUOR. 

The crude waste sulphite liquor or the liquor freed from sugar 
by fermentation is heated four to five hours at a pressure of five 
to ten atmospheres, lime is added and the liquor again heated 
with or without pressure. The precipitated organic material is 
removed by filtration. 

732.2. GERMAN 503,030. JuLy 27, 1928. 
CELLULOSE INDUSTRY BY PRODUCTS. 

The soapy by-products obtained in the sulphate or soda cellu- 
lose process are treated with concentrated sulphite cellulose lye 
at ordinary or raised temperature and the liberated resin acids 
and fatty acids are then extracted with benzine. The sulphite 
cellulose lye may then be evaporated completely. 

(To be concluded) 


C. Howarp. 


See 


Cart H. MICHELSON. 


Drives at Champion Coated Paper Co. Plant 


As a part of the program covering plant expansion and improve- 
ment, the Champion Coated Paper Company of Hamilton, Ohio, 
recently electrified the drives for ten of their paper machines, 
originally driven by non-condensing steam units, By electrifying 
these 10 paper machines, increasing the steam pressure and tem- 
perature, and centralizing their power generation, the mill has 
been able to improve materially their operating economies. 

The paper machines have been equipped with the latest type of 
single motor electric drives supplied by the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric and Manufacturing Company. The electrical equipment for 
each machine was specified as interchangeable, and one complete 
drive was furnished to serve as a spare for any machine. Each 
drive includes a 220 h.p., adjustable speed, 1000 rpm. maximum, 
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250 volt, d-c., bracket type motor, with bedplate and outboard bear- 
ing for belted service, for driving the variable speed lineshaft; a 
175 kw. synchronous motor-generator set with direct connected ex- 
citer, 250 volt d-c., 3 phase, 60 cycle, 2200 volt a-c., for supplying 
power to the adjustable speed motor; and complete control equip- 
ment. The control provides electrically-operated, full-voltage 
starting equipment for the synchronous motor of the m.g. set, and 
full-automatic, magnetic-type combination control for the d-c, 
motor and generator. 

The d-c. control is arranged to permit starting, stopping, and 
adjusting the speed of the main d.c. motor from a master push 
button station located at a convenient position near the paper ma- 
chines. Each machine is provided with an electric tachometer to 
indicate the speed at which it is being operated. The control is 
of the pre-set speed type, which, on automatically starting the 
motor, serves to return it to the speed at which it was operating 
prior to being shut down. The speed control rheostats are mo- 
tor-operated, assuring that all speed adjustments can be made 
gradually and without interferring with the paper machine pro- 
duction. These rheostats were designed to give equal percentage 


INSTALLATION View SHowinGc BELTED Motor WitH ConrTRO0. 
EQuipMENT Mounted ON THE LEFT 


speed increments per step, and have a total of 200 speed points 
This arrangement provides very close speed adjustment, each ste; 
of the speed control rheostat giving approximately equal percent: 
age change in paper weight. 

Close speed regulation of the paper machine is essential in ob- 
taining a high grade product of uniform weight. To permit mait- 
taining uniform speed, each paper machine has been equipped wit! 
the latest type of speed regulator furnished by the Westinghous 
Company. These regulators which are of the carbon pile type, at 
exceedingly sensitive in operation and rugged in design, permitting 
extreme accuracy and at the same time requiring only the minimum 
amount of attention. With this type of speed regulating equip 
ment, uniform operating speed of the paper machine is assured 
over the operating speed range regardless of load changes or fre 
quency variation in the power supply. 

This complete installation is a splendid example of the manner 
in which the older paper mill may be modernized by taking ful 
advantage of increased paper machine speed and speed range, it 
proved paper machine specd regulation and control, and improved 
operating economies effected through higher operating steam pres 
sures and temperature and improved prime mover efficiencics. 


New Chain Hoists Catalog 
David Round & Son, of Cleveland, Ohio, has just published 
a new catalog which describes in a comprehensive manner th 
chain hoists, trolleys and winches manufactured by that orgat 
ization. The booklet is beautifully printed and profusely ill 
trated. Copies will be forwarded to interested readers up0 
application. 
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Poverty And Riches Of Standard Costs* 


By John Whitmore 


“Standard costs” as used in the title of this article (and as used 
in the article itself wherever it is so written) means the system 
which is called by that name in the papers and discussions of the 
cost accounting division of the International Congress on Account- 
ing, New York, 1929. This system includes the principle of or- 
dinary standard costs, which is as old as organized manufacturing ; 
and it includes the principle of measuring the variations of actual 
costs from standards; and it definitely, and as a matter of prin- 
ciple, and without distinction between industries of different char- 
acters, excludes the recording of costs as actually and directly in- 
curred under each separate manufacturing or construction order ; 
and it includes the using of standard costs as a basis for calculat- 
ing additional remuneration to factory employees. 

I have called this article “Poverty and riches of standard costs.” 
What I regard as the poverty of the system is its so nearly ex- 
clusive emphasis on the calculation of costs before manufacture, 
at the expense of the character of the actual subsequent account- 
ing, as is shown in its exclusion of manufacturing-order cost ac- 
counts even under conditions that render them most useful and 
valuable; and again in its throwing expenses of the most various 
characters together and distributing them all as “Burden”; and 
again in its restriction to a single type of factory accounting, «1s 
if all manufacturing operations were of a single type. And what 
I regard as its riches is that from the same emphasis on the 
prior calculation of costs, there has emerged a plan for supple- 
menting wages (completing the remuneration of factory labor) 
which substitutes a profound common interest, both in the opera- 
tions as human labor and achievement, and in their financial re- 
sults, for the narrow individual interests created or accentuated 
by most if not all existing supplementary wage schemes. 

Throughout these articles and discussions there is constantly 
proclaimed the opposition (very largely imagined) of two systems 
of cost accounting, namely, the calculating of the costs of prod- 
ucts hefore they are manufactured, and the accounting for the 
expenlitures in the actual manufacturing under individual manu- 
facturing order numbers. This is all indicated in a quotation 
(“Proceedings of 1929 International Congress,” p. 863) from an 
article published in December, 1908, referred to as the beginning 
of the “standard costs” system, as follows: 


“There are two radically different methods of ascertaining costs ; 
the fir.t method, to ascertain them after the work is completed; 
the se-ond method, to ascertain them before the work is under- 
taken. The first method is the old one... The objection to the 
old method is not only that it delays information until little value 
is left in it, but that it is wholly and absolutely incorrect. . . .” 


—. 
*The Journal of Accountancy. 


I commented in my article, published in the September, 1930, is- 
sue of “The Journal of Accountancy,” upon the curious belief, 
equally conspicuous in the foregoing quotation and in the papers 
and discussions of the 1929 international congress, that where in- 
dividual cost accounts for manufacturing or construction orders 
are kept, there are no calculations of costs beforehand: and this 
is proclaimed as the blind omission of accountants, who were “like 
Lot’s wife, everlastingly looking behind” (Proceedings, p.1250). 
In some industries (within my own knowledge, the textile and 
Paper-making industries are examples) accountants may calculate 
costs beforehand, from specifications of the products to be made 
and the materials to be used, and with existing manufacturing 
records. But in the engineering and machine shop industries? 
The work of estimating must be at least under the control of qual- 
ified engineers, and it requires the cooperation of the heads of 
the manufacturing departments and the departments auxiliary to 
the manufacturing departments: of foundries as to pattern and 
moulding and cleaning costs and risks of defectives; of machine 
shops as to the machining processes and often as to the economy 
of designing and making special tools; and so on as to any other 
works departments whose processes are not merely routine, but 
may be modified and adapted to special ends with varying costs, 
concerning which those who are closest to the operations must 
have the surest knowledge. If the work was ever omitted, it was 
rot the omission of accountants, for it never was and never will 
be their work; and further it never was omitted, but was always 
done by the proper people. Any idea to the contrary is complete- 
ly exploded by the passage quoted at the end of my article in this 
Journal for September, from Garcke & Fells’ Factory Accounts 
published in 1887 and always a standard work in this country. 


The same quotation refutes also the idea expressed in such pas- 
sages as the following: 


“The old methods of comparing actual costs with past actual 
costs have the element of almost entire uselessness (Proceedings, 
p.774), 

“Comparison of the cost of a part manufactured this month with 
its cost last month and the month before.” (Proceedings, p.867). 


For though such comparisons are provided and tabulated quite 
automatically by the successive debits to the particular account in 
the store ledgers, and though that comparison has the value of one 
strong light, amongst others, upon the state of manufacturing 
economy in the plant, the 1887 quotation describes the systematic 
procedure for showing the comparison between actual costs and 
costs previously estimated. 


It must be borne in mind that the keeping of separated cost ac- 
counts for individual manufacturing orders is a method which be- 
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longs to the machine industries; and even in these, only where 
the manufacturing orders are usually large. Even so, it was at 
the time the 1908 article was published used only to a very moder- 
ate extent. In 1916, eight years later, the federal trade commis- 
sion had reached the conclusion that not more than ten per cent 
of American manufacturers knew the costs of their products. Some 
of these were keeping individual manufacturing-order cost ac- 
counts; and some were merely crediting their manufacturing ac- 
counts with the production at costs calculated beforehand; and 
some were using standard cost sheets, pure and simple, without 
bringing the figures into their general account books at all. I was 
familiar with all these procedures, and with others, in actual oper- 
ation before December, 1908. In an article in this Journal for 
May, 1908, I described the procedure in using standard costs to 
credit the manufacturing accounts in industries where the manu- 
facturing orders are too small and numerous to permit the keeping 
of individual cost accounts for them, and at the same time I de- 
scribed the procedure in determining variances from standards in 
such industries. 

The only fundamental difference between “the new method” and 
methods previously existing was that “the new method” excluded 
entirely the keeping of individual manufacturing-order cost ac- 
counts in any circumstances whatsoever. There was otherwise, as 
I have already said, a difference in emphasis, not without im- 
portant consequences. 

“The new method,” the “standard costs” system, has in the 
meantime developed its own character, indicated or described in 
the papers and discussions of the 1929 international congress. 1 
proceed now to consider the “standard costs” system as so de- 
veloped, and afterwards I will endeavor to indicate briefly what 
factory accounting which includes individual manufacturing-order 
cost accounts really is. 

There is in the Proceedings only one article which describes the 
operation of the “standard costs” system in such a way that one 
can attempt to follow the working step by step, viz. Mr. Eric Cam- 
man’s “Standard Costs: Installation and Procedure.” For this rea- 
son alone I take it for consecutive examination, but before I con- 
clude I shall quote important passages from the other articles, all 
written by staunch advocates of the “standard costs” system. 

Mr. G. Charter Harrison has indicated the “standard costs” pro- 
cedure briefly and rather casually on page 862 where he says that 
it “provides for showing on the debit side the actual expenditure 
and on the credit side the amount which should have been ex- 
pended.” Mr. Camman on page 876 outlines three alternative 
methods of debiting and crediting work-in-process accounts : 

A—to charge at actual costs and credit at standard costs. 

(This is apparently Mr. G. Charter Harrison’s method.) 

B—to charge at standard and credit at standard-diverting diff- 

erences to variance accounts. 

C—to charge at actual costs and credit at actual costs-inserting 

standard costs on both sides in parallel columns. 


Mr. Camman dismisses method (a) as inadequate because it 
“allows cost variations to be concealed until a count of the work- 
in-process on hand is made.” It is, however, worth noting that 
this method of charging work-in-process with the actual costs of 
manufacture, and then crediting the factory output at calculated 
costs (no individual manufacturing order cost accounts being kept) 
is a simple and within its own limits a useful method, I was fam- 
iliar with it in two important (then and now) manufacturing 
corporations more than twenty-five years ago. It is of course 
true that the difference between actual and calculated costs is not 
shown until an inventory has been taken. 

Under method (b) differences are diverted to variance accounts. 
How the differences are ascertained is not made very clear, but 
it is without waiting for a count of work-in-process, for it is said 
that methods (b) and (c), unlike (a) “disclose the differences 
and deal with them more promptly.” It is indicated that practi- 
cally the only difference between (b) and (c) is that under the 
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former, the differences being diverted, the goods are charge | to 
cost of goods sold at standard costs, while under the latter they 
are charged to cost of goods sold at actual costs. Mr. Camma; 
prefers method (c). 

We may proceed then to method (c) which is to charge work- 
in-process accounts at actual costs and credit at actual costs, in- 
serting standard costs on both sides of the account in parallel 
columns. What this means is best expressed in Mr. Camman's 
own words (p. 878). 

“Costs of goods sold are expressed in actual costs. Inventories 
are carried at actual costs. The standard costs are confined to the 
factory ledgers and are not used in the balance-sheet, profit and 
loss account or other financial statements.” 

Now parallel columns are for comparison and the proposal must 
be to insert standard costs against comparable actual costs. How 
are the actual costs, against which comparable standard costs are 
to be inserted in parallel columns, ascertained? So far we know 
only that it shall not involve waiting for a count of work-in- 
process, but shall be accomplished “more promptly.” As far as 
Mr. Camman explains, it is best to quote him (pp. 884 and 885). 

“The accounts are classified and grouped, the best grouping being 
by product classes. Under this arrangement a division is composed 
of similar products, the variations on which are likely to be simi- 
lar in proportion and attributable to the same causes. Another 
arrangement is a grouping by departments and sub-departments; 
usually this plan requires more care and necessitates the devising 
of ingenious means to prevent the errors of excessive averaging 
which may result from too broad a combination. 

“It must be remembered that the variances which occur and 
which are reflected in the entries on the debit side of the accounts 
are averaged and spread over the cost of deliveries of products as 
reflected by the entries on the credit side of the accounts. Under 
a proper classification this method will give a reasonably correct 
result.” 

It is not very clear. 
leaves it. 


But I will leave it where Mr. Camman 
Differences are determined by product classes and are 
spread over the cost of deliveries of the products of each respective 
class, and with a proper classification a reasonably correct result 
is obtained, and the differences are ascertained more promptly than 
by waiting for a count of work-in-process. That is, they are pre- 
sumably determined at not infrequent intervals. It would not be 
difficult to enumerate the possible ways in which this can be done, 
for their number is quite limited. I will, however, not stop to do 
this, for it would not with certainty identify Mr. Camman’s method, 
and while I am concerned somewhat with the method I am more 
concerned with what is in the end accomplished. Concerning this 
I again quote Mr. Camman (p. 879) : 

“The general purpose is to make suitable provision for the de- 
velopment of the figures in a manner which will be of practical 
help in the solution of the problems of management. It is in this 
direction that standard cost accounting is so much more adequate 
ior modern industrial requirements than the job-order and unit- 
cost methods which it replaces.” 

Mr. Camman’s conclusion is a statement and certain analyses of 
the “labor cost variance,” the “burden cost variance,” and the “ma- 
terial cost variance” for a period. These are spoken of as “some 
of the typical cost data which will be forthcoming through this 
method” (p. 885). I will in each instance give Mr. Cammian’s 
opening explanation of the source of the figures, and then his con- 
cluding statement of the results reached, each as nearly as p0s- 
sible in his own words. I must of course omit his detailed de- 
scription of these analyses, but these can be read in the ?ro- 
ceedings. 

Lazsor Cost VARIANCE 


“The actual payroll is the source of information as to the 
amounts earned by direct labor workers during a period. The 
corresponding standard direct labor is derived by pricing and ex- 
tending reports of production.” (p. 885). “The pertinent facts as 
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t» labor have now been resolved: viz., 133 per cent in hours at 105 
per cent in wages cause the labor cost ratio to be 140.” (p. 886). 


BurpEN Cost VARIANCE 


“Departmental burden accounts are the source of data as to the 
actual charges and accruals for indirect costs. The corresponding 
standard burden is figured by pricing and extending reports of pro- 
duction.” (p. 887). 

Actual machine hours were 77 per cent of capacity and 103.1 
of the standard hours for the actual production. 

Standard burden for capacity 
i ' "actual production 
machine hours actually operated. 
(77 per cent of capacity and 103.1 of standard 
hours for the production) 
Actual burden charges and accruals, per departmental 
burden accounts 

Actual burden was therefore 89.1 of the standard for the pro- 

duction, and 86.4 of the standard for the machine hours operated. 


” ” 


MATERIAL Cost VARIANCE 
“The actual cost of materials consumed is obtained in the cus- 
tomary way, and the standard cost of the standard quantities speci- 
fied is computed by extending reports of production.” (p. 888). 
“The story therefore as to materials is that 114.4 per cent of 
the quantity specified was used at 98 per cent of the cost.” (p. 889). 


Possibly such “typical cost data” as these may be “of practical 
help in the solution of the problems of management”; and pos- 
sibly they prove that the “standard costs” system is so much more 
adequate than the individual manufacturing-order system; but I 
am going to contend that exactly the contrary of the latter propo- 
sition is the simple truth. I believe we have got to get back to 
original facts and that we have had no business to get so far 
away from them. I am going to describe very briefly what the 
individual manufacturing-order cost system is, but first I am go- 
ing to make a few quotations from the other papers, all (as I have 
said) by stanch advocates of the “standard costs” system. 


“It is obvious that these variances—the difference between the 
standard and actual scrap made, not including any spoiled or de- 
fective work—must be reported by kinds of materials, by depart- 
ments or operations on which the scrap is made.” (p. 901). 

“Variances must be reported by departments and by operations, 
and in some instances it will be advisable to classify them by kinds 
of product. This is not a difficult task, because obviously it is ad- 
visable and in many cases necessary to know just how each work- 
man is performing, and since this must be determined from the 
individual work tickets, it is only a question of sorting and tabu- 
lating variances from individual tickets.” (p. 904). 

“It is not enough just to establish standards, and incorporate 
them in the costs. They must be constantly studied and since 
standards are of no value unless there is an attempt to live up to 
them, the variances must be the subject of constant analysis and 
study. Then it follows that if they are to be analyzed and studied 
they must be presented in a way to bring out the essential facts.” 
(». 908). 

‘If the results can not be traced back to individuals responsible 
for those results, if the performance can not be definitely assigned 

to responsibility to an individual, then the main purpose of the 
st accounts to give control is lost.” (p. 1245). of 

‘Variances are analyzed and reported in full detail so as to de- 


‘mine the real cause and individual responsibility for them.” 
1259). 


There is no doubt that these quotations describe what must ul- 
‘rately be accomplished, if there is to be an effective check upon 
economy of manufacture. Variances in scrap produced must 
identified by operations, and variances in labor costs must be 
ntified by operations, and so on with all other variances. The 
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work must be limited to variances that matter, and nothing that 
really matters must be overlooked. One needs in the first place 
a convenient indication where something has developed that de- 
serves attention. One is not going to subject every stores order 
and every labor ticket to a critical examination, and on the other 
hand it is a poor starting point merely to know that something is 
wrong somewhere in the cost of a considerable number of orders 
(even if they are of one “product class”) in a considerable division 
of time. It seems to me unquestionable that the single manufac- 
turing order, or sub-order, is the most convenient unit to disclose 
and give the initial approximate location of any excessive cost. 
The form and ruling of the cost ledger, giving the original cost 
account in fairly well analyzed shape, help very greatly. I do not 
know where there are equal advantages, even in this single re- 
spect, in any other procedure. 

In trying to indicate what, in this one respect, factory account- 
ing which includes individual cost accounts for manufacturing or 
construction orders is, I shall add little or nothing to what is 
either in Garcke & Fells’ FACTORY ACCOUNTS (1887) or in 
my own articles in this JOURNAL August, 1906, to January, 1907. 

As to materials, first. It is too late to begin to secure economy 
in these when they are issued to the shops to be used in manufac- 
ture, and in saying this I am not referring to purchase prices. I 
am referring to the quantities purchased and the times of pur- 
chasing. The need is that the quantities shall be sufficient and 
not excessive for specific and standard requirements, and that the 
times of purchasing shall be such that the shop order shall be filled 
promptly upon presentation to the storehouse. Accounting control, 
beginning with the purchase invoices, must be established, for this 
is double-entry factory bookkeeping. And effective physical con- 
trol of stores must be created, or there will be troubles which the 
accounts will disclose but which ought never to occur. 

The departments here involved are the engineering department, 
the purchasing department and the stores department. The stores 
departments is naturally the centre, and the stores ledgers are the 
essential instrument. The sequences of the accounts in the stores 
ledgers are of a good deal of importance, for convenience of work- 
ing and of observation. Every account for materials and supplies, 
stocks of which are to be regularly maintained, is headed with a 
stock limit and standard order, established and revised as neces- 
sary by the engineering department. This of course, applies to all 
operating supplies, and to all supplies and parts for plant re- 
pairs, as well as to materials which enter into the products; for 
factory accounting is as closely concerned with the economizing 
of factory capacity, the avoidance of idle machine time from any 
cause (as for instance the lack of promptness and speed in re- 
pairs), as it is with economy in the use of materials or direct labor. 

The storehouse is furnished with lists of materials ior all orders 
to be manufactured, and columns are provided in the store-ledger 
form to enter these in the respective accounts. If these appropria- 
tions of materials reduce the free stocks below the -stock limits, 
then the storehouse issues requisitions upon the purchasing de- 
partment. These requisitions are noted in the stores ledger ac- 
counts. They may be subject to the O. K. of the engineering de- 
partment, which is thus given the opportunity to raise any question 
which any changing conditions may suggest. A copy of the actual 
purchase order is furnished to the storehouse and noted in the 
stores ledgers with date of contracted delivery. The storehouse 
as well as the purchasing department watches deliveries for any 
lateness and need to trace. The storehouse is responsible for 
using every means now in its possession to insure the prompt filling 
of shop orders and the maintenance of free stocks in accordance 
with the engineering department standards in force. 

Each shop has its own series of stores orders, and each series 
is consecutively numbered. They are summarized on sheets upon 
which the two final figures of the numbers are printed consecutive- 
ly. When the summaries are closed at the end of the month, the 
blanks show the unfilled shop orders. The extent to which the 
storehouse is fulfilling its purpose of filling the shop orders without 
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delay is plainly visible. Inactive stocks are plainly visible in the 
stores ledger accounts. j 

A cost account is kept for each manufacturing or construction 
order. If the order is divided into sub-orders, there must be the 
same division in the estimates, or in the standard costs sheets for 
standard products. The cost-ledger forms are ruled with all the 
columns necessary to facilitate comparisons between actual costs 
and previous calculations. The original stores orders for materials 
may be kept sorted by manufacturing orders. No excessive use 
of materials, defective materials or spoiled work can be obscured. 
Usually, if not always, these things are disclosed both in the ma- 
terial comparisons and in the labor comparisons of which I shall 
speak presently. We are dealing now with original facts, where 
they occur, and not with far-off percentages of variance. 

And as to labor. It is very simple to summarize the direct labor 
on each manufacturing order, or sub-order, each payroll period. 
This is done, on a form provided for the purpose, from a weekly 
labor sheet kept for each workman. The original labor tickets are 
also kept sorted by manufacturing orders. When a manufacturing 
order is completed the total of the direct labor is compared with 
the same in the standard cost or estimate, and the comparison and 
all the original labor tickets and summaries are passed on to a 
man who is not an accountant, but who has knowledge and ex- 
perience of shop practice, who should conduct a continuous scrutiny 
of direct labor costs, whose department is organized for this pur- 
pose. This is all a part of the practice in connection with in- 
dividual manufacturing-order cost accounts, as I have myself 
seen it in operation. 

I come to what I suppose I must call “burden.” It is intimated 
in more than one paper that the treatment of these expenses 
(i. e., all expenses other than materials and direct labor) is prac- 
tically the same with the “standard costs” system as it is with 
individual manufacturing-order cost accounts. I am not willing to 
subscribe to this. In fact, very far from it. 

Mr. Camman says (p. 874): “The burden rates are the budgeted 
costs divided between machine hours, man hours, or other measures 
of time occupied in the manufacturing processes.” Closely similar 
quotations could be made from the other papers and discussions, 

In the first place, as I remarked in my September article, not all 
expenses outside of materials and direct labor are, or are to be 
called, burden. Under certain conditions, no doubt, all of these 
expenses may be ascertained in their respective totals, and com- 
bined, and distributed to the costs of products (subject to any dis- 
tributions to factory capacity not operated) by a uniform method. 
But where the manufacturing operations have a large and varied 
character, and this very definitely includes the larger machine 
shops, engineering works, and steel works, such a method is quite 
inapplicable. Power must have its own cost accounts, both for 
control of its costs and for any correct distribution of the ex- 
pense. Fuels must be recorded as consumed for particular pur- 
poses, and wherever they are consumed in large quantities, the 
possibilities of standards of consumption are to be fully ex- 
amined. Very largely the more expensive tools must be direct 
charges to the cost accounts for the products for which they are 
made, either in total immediately or by gradual amortization. 
The reduction of all the manufacturing expenses, not chargeable 
direct to products, to expenses of production centers (of which the 
machine tool with its hourly rate is one example) is in many 
cases the only possible way to arrive at practically true cost fig- 
ures.’ 

I will close this part of the subject of this article with two gen- 
eral criticisms. 


First: In these extended discussions of “standard costs” there 
is, I believe no indication of, no reference to, any difference in 
types of cost accounts whether they are for the manufacture of 


*1In relation to the various oo included in “burden” it will not 


be unprofitable to bear in mind A. Hamilton Church’s “Production Factors,” 
and David Moffat Myers’ “Factory Power Plants,” and a number of articles 
on power costs in the “Engineering Magazine” (or “Factory & Industrial 
Management”) in the past few years. 
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fountain pens or locomotive engines, boxes of stationery or an 
electrical installation; always standard costs and always no “job- 
order cost accounts.” Always a single instrument instead of in- 
struments very varied, to be availed of, or often by a simple process 
discovered rather than invented, to meet whatever conditions there 
are. For it is the character of the operations that must determine 
the pattern of the accounts. This is true in the machine industries 
and it is even more simply true in the chemical and metallurgical 
industries, where a flow-sheet of the material practically gives, or 
may be directly translated into, the plan of the operating ledger. 
The two must correspond, step by step. A simple illustration is the 
cost accounts for an industrial power plant. It is the chart of 
the generation and conversion centres, and transmission lines, and 
meters, that gives the series of accounts through which is ac- 
complished the distribution of all costs to the departments, and 
often units of equipment, using the power in any forms. 

Second: It seems to me that, from the first, the proponents of 
the “standard costs” system, captivated I suppose by a sense of 
new discovery, have ignored everything that was done in the 
work of estimating and cost accounting by all the factory account- 
ants and others who were before them, who thought and worked 
in the same field. And it seems to me that they continue to do 
so. Hence in these papers and discussions much attempted dis- 
paragement of all work other than their own. To such expressions 
I will not further refer, but I will take one statement seriously 
and simply made. 

The chairman of the session of the 1929 international congress 
for the day devoted to cost-accounting discussion, himself an offi- 
cer of the National Association of Cost Accountants, said (Pro- 
ceedings, p. 1219): “Twenty-five years ago, cost accounting or as 
we prefer to call it industrial accounting, was not in existence. 
The first books in this country were written just about twenty-five 
years ago and the literature before that time was very scarce.” 
And yet Suplee’s “Mechanical Engineer’s Reference Book” (Lip- 
pincott, 1904) says (p. 787) “Valuable works upon the subjects 
of works management and cost keeping are the following: J. Slater 
Lewis’ “Commercial Organization of Factories,” Arnold’s “Com- 
plete Cost Keeper,” Arnold’s “Factory Manager and Accountant,” 
Garcke & Fells “Factory Accounts,” Matheson’s “Depreciation of 
Factories, and Metcalf’s “Cost of Manufactures.” Even this list 
did not include A. Hamilton Church’s “Proper Distribution of the 
Expense Burden,” which appeared in the “Engineering Magazine” 
in 1901. 

And before quite closing this part of my subject I return for a 
moment to the quotation from the article of December, 1908, which 
is made the starting point of the “standard costs” system. In it, 
it was claimed first, that the existing practice omitted the calcula 
tion of costs before manufacture; and second, that the determina- 
tion upon completion of manufacture was “wholly and absolutely 
incorrect.” As to the first, I have shown conclusively that ther: 
was no such omission; and as to the second, Mr. Camman, at least 
returns completely to actual recorded costs for the purposes of in- 
ventories, profit-and-loss accounts and balance-sheets. And thes 
are the same actual costs except that they are certainly rendere 
somewhat less accurate individually by ascertaining them fo 
“product classes” and reducing them to individual product cost: 
by averaging the differences between the actual costs and th 
previous calculations; and they are certainly rendered less accurat: 
by throwing expenses of the most various character together an 
distributing them all as burden. Still, far from regarding them as 
“wholly and absolutely incorrect,” Mr. Camman uses them a 
true figures for the ultimate purposes of the accounts. It i 
proper to add that other advocates of the “standard costs” syste 
dissent from Mr. Camman’s procedure in this respect. Being 
skeptical of actual records, they seem to have perfect faith in th 
infallibility of calculations of individual product costs which ar 
never tested by comparisons with actual individual product cos‘ 
accounts, For my own part, I believe that as far as the previous 
calculations are sound and correct, and with the accounting con- 
trol of factory expenditures as nearly as possible perfect, the dif- 
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ferences between prior calculations and subsequently determined 
costs could be but small, inasmuch as the cost of idle facilities, and 
variations of indirect expenses from standards which are neces- 
sarily used for these in all cost accounts, and the costs of errors 
and accidents and certain inefficiencies (I have in mind particularly 
power wastes above normal allowances), should all be separately 
stated and carried direct to the profit and loss account. 

But there is another aspect of the “standard costs” system. I 
mentioned it at the beginning of this article when I said that 
from its emphasis on the prior calculation of costs, there had 
emerged a plan for supplementary wages (completing the remun- 
eration of factory labor), which would substitute a profound com- 
mon interest for the narrow individual interests fostered by ex- 
isting wage incentive schemes. 

I will take this suggestion as it is expressed in the paper by Mr. 
C. R. Stevenson of New York, and I will try to develop the pos- 
sibilities in it a little independently; for while the matter is al- 
luded to not only in Mr. Stevenson’s paper but elsewhere in these 
papers and discussions, there is apparently no attempt anywhere 
in them to treat it fully. 

Mr. Stevenson is enumerating features of modern factory or- 
ganization and accounts. His third item, stated at some length, 
is the setting of standards of costs of all sorts. Then follows: 


“Fourth: Using practically the same standards as provided for 
in item 3 as a basis,* our next step is to set up incentive schemes 
whereby those who are responsible for operations will automatical- 
ly share in the savings made.” 

For the space of a generation or more we have heard and known 
of wage incentive schemes and profit-sharing systems and bonuses. 
The first have been concerned, almost although not quite exclusive- 
ly, with direct labor upon products, and almost always they op- 
erate to affect the wages of the workmen merely individually. They 
isolate the interests of each workman, and deepen his concentration 
on his individual job; and further they leave unaffected, at any 
rate for any good, a very large percentage of the whole working 
force. The labor of auxiliary departments, whatever they may be; 
the maintenance of the plant; the generation and transmission of 
power—all these and still other classes of labor have usually been 
outside of the operation of such schemes, and if these have re- 
sulted in great efficiency of working, we have known that there was 
always a vast field to which their influence did not extend. 

We have probably all of us considered plans by which this 
might be remedied, and more or less we have attempted it. In 
some industries the problem was comparatively simple, and in 
others it remained difficult. For long no general scheme that might 
be applied in the machine industries was, I believe, anywhere ap- 
parent. 

Profit-sharing plans have aimed to secure supplementary wages 
to all employees impartially, but there has been the very great 
objection that the result depended on influences beyond the control 
of any employees, and very obviously outside the sphere of the 
factory, 

In many industries there has been an attempt to offer all em- 
ployces impartially the opportunity to earn something, and some- 
thine very substantial, beyond immediate wages, namely pensions at 
retiring ages, That this should, at least in manufacturing industry, 
operate impartially or be effective except as to a moderate per- 
ge of all the people employed, must always have been more 
doubtful. But the attempt has been at least an acknowledge- 

that something substantial might be earned, ought to be 
d, beyond wages at the levels which have existed. 

e “standard costs” system contemplates that there shall be 
lations of inclusive costs, prior to manufacture, or apart from 
records of actual manufacture, for all production. It is to be 
med that these shall be as perfect as possible in all respects 
represent complete economy of manufacture, fairly attainable. 
t economy of working here and there, but absolutely every- 
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where; in the saving of materials, in efficiency of labor, in power 
costs, in maintenance costs, in the operation of every auxiliary de- 
partment, in the utilization of factory capacity as far as work is 
provided therefor, and in perfection of product. This is not 
to be attained through the exclusive concentration of every em- 
ployee on his individual job. It requires the perfecting of organ- 
ization, and the cooperation of the whole force working together 
with a single aim. 

The “standard costs” system, then, takes these calculations as a 
basis for a supplementary wage plan. It seems to be indicated 
that the additional wages are paid only to the more important em- 
ployees, those upon whom responsibilities more conspicuously rest. 
If this is the meaning, I think it is only a first step. The appeal 
must be to the working forces as a whole and impartially. It is not 
even so much a matter of a common money interest as it is a mat- 
ter of a single spirit. 

I will not here attempt to outline exact procedure, which, how- 
ever, is no difficult matter. The essential thing is that the, total of 
the standard costs for the actual production, and the total of the 
actual costs for the same be used as factors in the determina- 
tion of the measure of actual economy in the total operations, and 
that according to this measure, an additional equal percentage upon 
all wages, from the wages of the works manager to the wages of 
the humblest of what is called common labor, be paid. 

As far as my understanding and judgment go, and my under- 
standing may be incomplete and my judgment may be erring, this 
is the single contribution of the “standard costs” system to factory 
accounting and factory economy, and to the possibilities of higher 
wages with lower costs of products. But even if it is a single 
contribution, I believe it to be of supreme value. 


lmportant Paper Tariff Cases Decided 


Another important test case has been decided in the United 
States Customs Court, important not only in the issue itself, but 
because according to the Import Committee of the American 
Paper Industry the outcome affects directly not only the manu- 
facturers of envelope paper, but the manufacturers of envelopes, 
the makers of greeting cards, and the lithographers who produce 
lithographed merchandise, distributed in envelopes. 

Importers of greeting cards and some forms of lithographed 
prints have been securing free entry of the envelopes with which 
such merchandise is sold, on the claim that these envelopes are 
the usual containers of merchandise, and not a separate dutiable 
entity. The United States Customs Court has ruled in the test 
case that such envelopes are not wrappers in the ordinary sense 
of the word, but are dutiable as separate entities, and not duty free. 

The test case involved two importations by a New York com- 
pany but court cases involving 179 other similar importations are 
pending and will be decided in accordance with the ruling in this 
test case. 

The first protests involving paper under the Tariff Act of 1930 
have been filed at Boston and tried before the United States Cus- 
toms Court in New York, and involve importations of imitation 
hand made paper. The customs officials have held that the papers 
with a pronounced laid formation are subject to 10 per cent 
additional duty under the provision for this additional rate on 
papers which are decorated. The protests apply in part to writing 
papers, and also to high grade book papers, which have been clas- 
sified as imitation hand made, without protest by the importers. 


Scandinavian Pulp and Paper Markets Slow 


WasHInctTon, D. C., January 21, 1931—Reports from Norway 
and Sweden indicate that no improvement in sales has yet been 
experienced to any marked extent by the pulp and paper manu- 
facturers. The few sulphite pulp sales entered at the end of the 
year were mostly for American buyers, with small lots going to 
the United Kingdom and the continent. In the paper markets, 
over production, severe competition, and weak prices are the rule. 
It is said improvement is noticeable in the Chinese Market. 
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IMPORTS OF PAPER 
AND PAPER STOCK 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHELADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 


NEW YORK IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING JANUARY 17, 1931 


SUMMARY 


Cigarette paper 2504 cs. 
Wall paper 

Paper hangings 
News print 

Printing paper 
Wrapping paper 
Tissue paper 
Decalcomania papet 
Drawing paper 
Filter paper 

Gallic paper 

Bristol boards 

Metal coated paper 
Surface coated paper 
Gold coated paper 
Photo paper 

Baryta coated paper 
Coated paper 
Greaseproof paper 
Colored paper 

Litho paper 

Oiled paper 

Writing paper 
Wafer paper 

Litmus paper 

Shelf paper 
Cardboard 
Miscellaneous paper 310 bls., 


CIGARETTE PAPER 
Champagne Paper Corp., MacKeesport, 


2191 rolis 
208 bis.. 68 cs. 


170 bls., 


dS 


—_ 
CNAME NW SEO SNH WUT Sw 


Loh J 


39 pkgs. 


362 rolls, 164 cs 


Havre, 
cs. 

De Manduit Paper Corp., MacKeesport, Havre, 
80 cs. 

De Manduit 
Havre, 664 cs. 
Champagne 
Havre, 150 cs. 

American Tobacco Co., San Diego, Bordeaux, 428 


s. 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Innoko, —--——, 912 
3 


cs; 243 cs. 
Hawkins & Co. Tnnoka, , 245 cs. 
WALL PAPER 
F. J. Emmerich, St. Louis, Hamburg, 


A. Binder, St. Louis, Hamburg, 9 bls. 

Bush Service Corp., St. Louis, Hamburg, 1 ble. 

Phoenix Shipping Co., St. Louis, Hambure, 5 cs. 

_ Service Corp., American Trader, London, 
3 bls. 

Globe Shipping Co., St. 
1 cs. 

C. F. Lamalle, Volendam, Rotterdam, 

we Downing & Co., 
hama, 14 cs. 

Kensington Wallpaper Co., 
Hamburg, 30 bls. 

Guaranty Trust Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 8 cs. 

J. E. Bernard & Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 18 bls. 

PAPER HANGINGS 

W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., American Trader, Lon- 

don, 6 bls.; Paris, Havre, 4 cs. 


Whiting & Patterson Co., Inc., 
cs. 


Paper Corp., Pipestone County, 


Paper Corp., Pipestone County, 


c 


12 bls., 2 


Hamburg, 11 bis., 


1 ble. 
Hokuroku Maru, Yoko- 


Maru, 


Louis, 


Liverpool 


Caronia, London, 


NEWS ) wap is 

Eettins Goodwin & Co., St. Louis, Hamburg, 302 
rolls. 

J. Madden, St. Louis, Hamburg, 352 rolls. 

M. Douglas & Co., Larviksfjord, Oslo, 33 bls., 
427 rells. 

MacFaddens Publications Inc., Gripsholm, 
enburg, 241 rolls. 

Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., American Merchant, 
Hamburg, 195 rolls. 

Perkins Goedwin & Co., 
rolls. 

M. Douglas & Co., 


Goth- 


A. Ballin, Hamburg, 486 
A. Ballin, Hamburg, 188 rolls. 


bls 


PRINTING PAPER 
J. Henschel & Co., St. Louis, Hamburg, 13 cs. 
apan Paper Co., St. Louis, Hamburg, 15 cs. 
hoenix Shipping Co., St. Louis, Hamburg, 208 
E. Dietzgen & Co., Volendam, Rotterdam, 16 cs. 
{open Paper Co., Caronia, London, 2 cs. 
artin & Bechtold, A. Ballin, Hamburg, 22 cs. 
WRAPPING PAPER 
Industrial Corp., Innoko, 


TISSUE PAPER 
C. Strype, Augustus, Genoa, 1 cs. 
DECALCOMANIA PAPER 
C. W. Sellers, St. Louis, Hamburg, 2 cs. 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Baltic, Liverpool, 34 
™, sete). 
. A. Consmiller, Columbus, Bremen, 6 cs. 
W. Sellers, A. Ballin, Hamburg, 14 cs. 
Phoenix Shipping Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 2 cs. 
DRAWING PAPER 
H. “9 nga & Co., Inc., American Banker, 
London, 2 
Keuffel & = Co., Caronia, London, 1 cs. 
FILTER PAPER 
E. Fougera & Co., San Diego, Bordeaux, 86 cs. 
H. Reeve Angel & Co. Inc., American Banker, 
London, 21 cs. 
H. Reeve Angel & Co. 
8 cs. 
H. Reeve Angel & Co. 
ampton, 11 cs. 
Manheimer, Aquitania, Southampton, 164 bls. 
i. Reeve Angel & Co. Inc., American Merchant, 


Hamburg, 10 
Schleicher “Schull Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 21 


GALLIC PAPER 
Keuffel & Esser Co., Caronia, London, 1 cs. 
BRISTOL BOARDS 
Keuffel & Esser Co., Caronia, London, 5 cs. 
METAL COATED PAPER 
Leith & Ross Inc., St. Louis, Hamburg, 1 cs. 
Globe Shipping Co., St. Leuis, Hamburg, 17 cs 
K. Paul; Corp., St. Louis, Hamburg, 16 cs. 
Leith & Ross, Inc., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 99 cs. 
SURFACE COATED PAPER 
Globe Shipping Co., St. Louis, Hamburg, 1 cs. 
GOLD COATED PAPER 
F. Murray Hill, St. Louis, Hamburg, 7 c 
PHOTO PAPER 
J. H. Schroeder Banking Corp., Columbus, Bre- 
men, 4 cs. 
BARYTA CUATED PAPER 
D. F. Young, Columbus, Bremen, 26 cs. 
COATED PAPER 
Bank of America, Natl. Assn., A. Ballin, Ham- 
burg, 4 cs. 
GREASEPROOF PAPER 
Union Selling Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 2 cs. 
COLORED PAPER 
S. Gilbert, St. Louis, Hamburg, 39 cs. 
, National Freight F’d’g. Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 
3 cs. 
Titan Shipping Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 1 cs. 
Tamm & Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 1 cs. 
LITHO PAPER 
B. Meiners, City of Elwood, Hong Kong, 15 cs. 
OILED PAPER 
Eugene, Ltd., Missouri, Lendon, 4 cs. 
WRITING PAPER 
Tamm & Co., St. Louis, Hamburg, 5 cs. 
J. W. Hampton Jr., Inc., American Banker, Lon- 
don, 2 cs. 
H. Reeve Angel & Co. Inc., American Banker, 
London, 1 cs. 
Distinctive Writing Paper Co., Paris, Havre, 6 cs. 
Bard & Co., Columbus, Bremen, 13 es. 


Sylvania 
cs. 


Antwerp, 8 


Inc., Caronia, London, 


Inc., Aquitania, South- 


cs., 


WAFER PAPER 
Cunningham & Co, Volendam, Rotterdam, 
LITMUS PAPER 
Pfalz & Bauer, Liverpool Maru, Hamburg, 2 cs. 
SHELF PAPER 
Columbus, Bremen, 3 cs. 


CARD BOARD 
F. C. Strype, Volendam, Rotterdam, 39 pkgs 
MISCELLANEOUS PAPER 

Vernon Bros. & Co., Cameronia, Glasgow, 66 cs. 

Bard & Co., St. Louis, Hamburg, 5 cs. 

T. N. Fairbanks, Leviathan, Southampton, 2 cs. 

Globe Shipping Co., Volendam, Rotterdam, 2 cs. 

Kraemer Co., Gripsholm, Gothenburg, 190 bls, 

The Borregaard Co. Inc., Gripsholm, Gothenburg, 
70 bls., 362 rolls. 

Walker Goulard Plehn Co., Gripsholm, Gothen- 
burg, 10 bls. 

D. F. Young, Baltic, Liverpool, 3 cs. 

5 emt oe Corp., aris, Havre, 46 cs. 

Cheram Paris, Havre, 1 cs. 

Keller ltee” Paper Co., Paris, Havre, 13 

Corn Exchange Bank, Hokuroku Maru, 
25 cs. 

P. D. Dressler, A. Ballin, Hamburg, 1 cs. 

C. Steiner, A. Ballin, Hamburg, 7 bis. 

Eugene Smith, A. Ball in, Hamburg, 33 bls. 

RAGS, BAGGINGS, ETC. 

T. D. Downing & Co., Cameronia, Glasgow, 76 
bls. baggin 

Baring Bros, & Co., Cameronia, Glasgow, 38 bls. 


paper 7 stoc 

Killer Co. Inc., MacKeesport, 
bls. BS. 137 bls. bagging. 

V. Galaup, MacKeesport, Dunkirk, 47 bis. rags. 

Chemical Bank & Trust Co., MacWeesport, Dun- 
kirk, 98 bls. flax waste. 

Guaranty Trust Co., MacKeesport, Havre, 109 
bls. rags. 

International Trust Co., 
37 bls. rags. 

V. Galaup, MacKeesport, Havre, 69 bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., MacKeesport, Havre, 3% 
bls. bagging. 

S. Birkenstein & Son, Caronia, London, 152 bls. 


paper stock. 
M. Snedeker Corp., 72 bis. 
, 80 bis. 


bls. flax waste. 


10 cs. 


Kaplan Bros., 


Kobe, 


-, 82 
Havre, 


MacKeesport, 


Baltic, Liverpool, 


pa stock. 
Ey. Keller Co. Inc., maces: 
rags; Pipestone County, . 
ohner Gehrig & Co., yada? Maru, Ham- 
burg, 30 bls. ra 
Banco Com’! Eetene Trust Co., Guilia, Naples, 


142 bls. bagging. 
Amtorg rading Corp., 
Hamburg, 973 bls. rags. 
OLD ROPE 
International Trust Co., MacKeesport, Havre, 135 
coils; Francisco, Antwerp, 58 coils. 
N. Berzen, Exminster, Oran, 11 bales. 
CASEIN 
Duche & Sons, Southern Prince B. Ay: 
15060 kilos. 


WOOD FLOUR 
Larviksfjord, Frederickstad, 


WOOD PULP 

Castle & Overton, Inc., St. Louis, Hamburg, 55 
bls. wood pulp, 110 tons. 

Simonson Bros., Inc., St. Louis, 
bls. wood pulp, 51 tons. 

National City Bank, St. Leuis, 
bls. sulphite, 61 tons. 

Johanson Wales & Sparre, Inc., Gripsholm, ( 
enburg, 2125 bls. sulphate. 

Russell McCandless, Gripsholm, Gothenburg, } 
bls. unbleached sulphite. 

Pagel Horton & Co. a Carplaka, Horne‘ 
1200 bls. sulphite, 200 ton 

Lagerloef Trading Co., awn Helsingfors, 
bls. mechanical pulp, 50 tons. 

A. P. W. Paper Co. (Albany), Dago Sheet, !'ar- 
bor, 7525 bls. mechanical pulp, 1683 tons. 

Harriman Bros., Liverpool Maru, Hamburg, 
bls. sulphite, 49 tons. 

(Continued on page 64) 


American Merchant, 


23h ‘ca 


B. L. Soberski, 
bags. 


Hamburg, 


Hamburg, 
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Cotton and Paper Rolls 
Super Calenders 


Friction Calenders. 


Embossing Calenders 
Hydraulic Presses and Pumps 


Successors to the Granger Foundry & Machine Co. 


The Textile-Finishing Machinery Company 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


STEBBINS 
KRAFT 


LININGS 


After months of extensive 
technical and practical research 
we are happy to offer a depend- 
able Stebbins Lining designed 
to withstand the action of sul- 


phate and soda cooking liquors. 
(PAT. APPLIED FOR) 


BALL VALVE HYDRANT 
STEBBINS FOR STOCK CIRCULATING SYSTEM 
ENGINEERING & MANUFACTURING MANUFACTURED BY 


COMPANY TICONDEROGA MACHINE WORKS 


: TICONDEROGA, N. Y. 
WATERTOWN, N. Y. SEATTLE, WASH. SEND FOR BULLETIN NO. 2 


WE ARE SAFE IN OUR PROPOSITION 


YOU’LL MAKE NO MISTAKE IN ACCEPTING IT 


Pickles Drying Regulator 


will do everything we claim for it and more. The test costs you 
nothing until you are satisfied. Many mills tried one and now have 
every machine equipped. Write for list of users and other information. 


W. F. PICKLES Buckland, Conn. 
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Imports of Paper and Paper Stock 


(Continued from page 62) 


Simonson Bros., Inc., Liverpool Maru, Hamburg, 
170 bls. sulphite, 34 tons. 

E. Keller Co. Inc., Liverpool Maru, ‘ 
336 bis. ae pulp, 50 tons. 

M,. ttesman Co. Inc., Ida, Sebenico, 2120 
bls. wood pulp. 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING JANUARY 17, 1931 


J. A. Steer & Co., New York City, Bristol, 120 

Is old rope. ¢ 
castle & Beesen, Inc., MacKeesport, Dunkirk, 61 
bls. ra 

icoteenstele & Keene, Inc., MacKeesport, Dun- 
kirk, 48 bls. bagging. 

Union Waste Co., MacKeesport, Havre, 28 bls. 


*Eateenstein & Keene, Inc., MacKeesport, Havre, 
70 bis. rags. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., MacKeesport, Havre, 
109 bls. baggin 

J. A. io t Co., MacKeesport, Havre, 36 bls. 
rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., MacKeesport, Havre, 72 
bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co. Inc., MacKeesport, 
bls. rags; San Diego, —-——, 111 bls. rags. 


, 189 


Guaranty Trust Co., San Diego, 96 bls. rags. 


CHARLESTON IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING JANUARY 17, 1931 
Dodwell & Co., Hokuroku Maru, Kobe 200 bls. 


rags. 
BALTIMORE IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING JANUARY 17, 1931 


Pagel Horton & Co. Inc., Carplaka, Husum, 
13,200 bls. sulphate, 2200 tons; Carplaka, Horne- 
fors, 15,600 bls. sulphate, 2600 tons. 

Iring Trust Co., Carplaka, Helsingfors, 600 bls. 
mechanical pulp, 101 tons, 

Lagerloef Trading Co., Carplaka, 
508 bls. mechanical pulp, 101 tons. 

M. Gottesman & & Inc., Carplaka, 
1200 bls. mechanical pulp, 203 tons. 

Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., Carplaka, 
fors, 150 bls. mechanical pulp, 25 tons. 

Bulkley Dunton & Co., Innoko, , 720 bls. 
wood pulp, 47 tons; Wesrfalen, , 2500 bls. 
wood pulp; Stureholm, , 3500 bls. wood pulp; 
Eros, , 3000 bls. wood pulp; Tysla, ; 
3375 bls. wood pulp. 

M. W. Pryor, Missouri, London, 131 coils old 
rope. 

Russell McCandless, 
bls. unbleached sulphite. 


BOSTON IMPORTS 


Helsingfors, 
Helsingfors, 


Helsing- 


Tortugas, Stockholm, 669 


Darmstadt Scott & Courtney, Exminster, Genoa, 
161 bags glue stock. 
Stone & Downer, Korsholm, Helsingfors, 43 rolls 


news a. 

Par & Whittemore, Inc., Korsholm, Stock- 
ony “340 bls. sulphite. 

J. Andersen & Co., Korsholm, Stockholm, 300 bls. 
— Korsholm, Gothenburg, 1500 bls.  sul- 
phite. 

A. Johnson & Co., Korsholm, Gothenburg, 325 


rolls news print. 

Perkins, Goodwin & Co., Korsholm, Gothenburg, 
ve ~" sulphite; 5080 bls. kraft pulp; 1638 bls. 

wo ri ce “Tt Pierce, Ltd., Korsholm, Gothenburg, 500 
bls. wood pulp. 

E, Badeareecth & Co., Inc., Missouri, 
198 bls. waste paper. 

G. M. Graves Co., 
waste paper. 

Crocker Burbank Co., Missouri, London, 81 bls. 
waste paper. 

Missouri, London, 91 coils old ro 

M. Gottesman & Co. Inc., Ida Sebenico, 2080 bls. 
wood pulp. 

Bulkley Dunton & Co., , 2500 bls. 
wood pulp; Erik Frisell, » 3150 bls. wood 
pulp; pn 2775 bls. wood pulp; whi 

19475 bls. wood pulp; Tolken, » 132 
bls. wood ulp. 

Russell McCandless, Triton. Greaker, 250 bls. un- 
bleached sulphite; Triton, Oslo, 2400 bls. uwun- 
bleached culgbite; 500 bls. ground wood pulp. 


London, 


Missouri, London, 56 bls. 


Taunus, 


NORFOLK IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING JANUARY 17 


WEEK ENDING JANUARY 17, 1931 


Leigh Textile Co., 
21 bls. thread waste; 

E. Butterworth & Co., Inc., Innoko, Antwerp, 58 
bls. bagging. 

N. Y. Trust Co., 
ging. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., 
bls. bagging. 

N. Y. Trust Co., 
bagging. 


83 bls. rags. 


Innoko, Antwerp, 55 bls. bag- 


52 bls. rags. 
Irving Trust Co., 


Innoko, Antwerp, 87 
bls. string waste. 


Innoko, Rotterdam, 113 - 


124 bls. bagging. 


Pipestone 
105 bags glue stock. H. 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Pipestone County, 
Hollingsworth Vose Co., Pipestone County, 


Pipestone County, Havre, 52 


International Trust Co., Pipestone County, 


PORTLAND IMPORTS 


, 1931 oensmemean 
WEEK ENDING JANUARY 17, 1931 


County, Dunkirk, 


Reeve Angel & Co. Helsing- 
Havre, fors, 56 rolls news print. 
The Borregaard Co. Inc., 
burg, 625 bls. wood pulp. 
Waterfalls Papermjlls Co., 
burg, 2500 bls. wood pulp. 
Lagerloef Trading Co., 
1270 bls. mechanical pulp. 
Waterfalls Papermills Co., Ida Trieste, 5250 bls. 
wood pulp. 


Inc., Korsholm, 


Korsholm, Gothen 


Havre, Korsholm, Gothen 
Korsholm, Helsingfors, 


Havre, 


Joseph E. French Dead 

Nuss, Mich., January 16, 1931—Joseph Edward French, aged 
66, former Mayor of Niles, and president of the French Paper 
Company here, died January 9 in a Battle Creek sanitarium. Death 
was due to ulcers and complications. 

Mr. French was born June 26, 1864, in Three Rivers, Mich., 
and came to Niles in 1888 to manage the paper mill here which 
had been built by his father, J. W. French, in 1872. Before 
coming to Niles, Mr. French had been superintendent of a paper 
mill in Marinette, Mich. 

The Niles paper plant had its real beginning in 1872, when 
Joseph W. French, in connection with the firm of Bradner, Smith 
& Co., of Chicago, with which he was closely identified in manu- 
facturing enterprises in Three Rivers, erected a plant for the 
manufacture of ground wood pulp on the site of the present 
French paper mill, which was operated for some years under the 
name of Michigan Wood Pulp Company. 

The paper mill was erected in 1880 and operated continuously 
until 1905. In that year the original charter expired and the 
company was reorganized under the name of the French Paper 
Company, when the stockholders were reduced to the late J. W. 
French and his sons. The plant was long one of the largest 
industries in Berrien County, even in the early days employing 
250 persons, operating night and day. 

On the death of J. W. French in 1907, Mr. French succeeded 
his father as president of the paper mill and held that position 
until the time of his death. In 1893 Mr. French served one term 
as Mayor of Niles, succeeding William Duncan. He was a 
member of the Niles Lodge of Elks and also was an active 
Mason, being a member of the St. Joseph Valley Blue Lodge 
No. 4, F. & A. M., and of the Chapter Commandery and Shrine. 

Surviving besides the widow are a son, Frank G. French, of 
Niles, secretary of the French Paper Company; two brothers, 


Willard W. French, of Los Angeles; and Frank J. French, of 
Niles, vice-president of the French Paper Company; two grand- 
children, Joseph Edward French, II, and Marilyn, son and 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Frank J. French, and‘ the following 
nephews and nieces: Willard S. French, of Detroit; Joseph W. 
French, of Chicago; Edward B. French, of Ann Arbor; Mrs. W. J. 
Gardner, of Niles, and Mrs. E. R. Brecher, of Houston, Tex. 


International Wins Water Rights War Claim 

WasHIncrTon, D. C., January 19, 1931—The International Paper 
Company won a victory in the Supreme Court today when the 
court reversed a judgment of the Court of Claims and decided 
that the government must pay the company $304,685 for water 
rights it held in the Niagara River during the World War. The 
opinion was handed down by Associate Justice Holmes. Without 
giving their reasons, Associate Justices McReynolds, Stone and 
Roberts dissented, 

Justice Holmes dismissed argument that the Secretary of War 
did not have Congressional authority in the requisition of the wa- 
ter rights. “We shall give scant consideration to such a repudia- 
tion of responsible liability,” he said. “The Secretary of War in 
the name of the President, with the power of the country behind 
him, requisitioned what was needed and got it. 

“Our conclusion upon the whole matter is that the government 
intended to take and did take the use of all the water power in 
the canal; that it relied upon and exercised its power and eminent 
domain to that end; that, purporting to act under that power and 
no other, it promised to pay the owners of the power and that it 
did not make the taking any less a taking for public use by its 
logically subsequent direction that the power should be delivered to 
private companies for work deemed more useful than the manu- 
facture of paper for the exigencies ‘of fiational security and de- 
fense.” 
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DRAPER FELTS 


All kinds and styles of Felts 
for all kinds and styles of 
Papers. 


Write us about your Felt prob- 
lems and let us help you reduce 
your Felt Costs—we will call any- 
where at any time. 


DRAPER BROS. COMPANY 
CANTON, MASS. 
Woolen manufacturers since 1856 


Cambridge Surface Pyrometer 


is an instrument which applied to the surface of a dryer 
or calender roll, instantly indicates the exact surface 
temperature. Its use enables the operator to locate water 
logged rolls and to maintain every roll at the correct 
temperature for efficient progressive drying. 

The instrument is compact, rugged and easy to read. 
The extension rod permits temperatu e checking across 
the entire roll. Scale ranges are 50-250° and 50-400°F 


Send for List No. 194-P.T. 


CAMBRIDGE INSTRUMENT Co., INC. 
3512 GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL, NEW YORK 


HORNE 
Paper Mill Machinery 
the World Over 


“The Sun Never Sets on Horne Machines” 


When Horne engineers leave, there 
is nothing left to be done. They do 
the planning, construction, installa- 
tion. They are responsible for every 
detail and what they actually deliver 
is not only a complete mechanism for 
making paper, but a machine the 
school of experience the world over 
has taught them to build, a machine 
that will attain the results specified. 


J. H. HORNE & SONS CO. 


Established 1864 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 


Taylor Stoker, with steam ash dump. Note the thick fuel bed .. .a reservoir of power. 


2 lor S toker 


Sudden ay demands for steam cause no worry 
in power plants equipped with Taylor Stokers. 


The deep bed of coked coal that covers the grate 


surface is a reservoir of latent power that needs 
only air to release it in the form of heat. 


Flexibility of operation, unfailing reliability, con- 


venience, economy... all these are 
yours when you use Taylor Stokers. 


Write for booklet, “ Burning Coal the 
Modern Way.” Written for the executive 
as well as the engineer. 


AMERICAN ENGINEERING 


AMERICAN ENGINEERING CO. 2401 ARAMINGO AVE., PHILADELPHIA 
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New York Market Review 


Office of the Paper Trave JourNnaL 
Wednesday, January 21, 1931 

Conditions in the local paper market are showing some signs 
of improvement. Demand for the various standard grades of 
paper is increasing now that the inventory period is practically 
ended. Stocks in the hands of the general paper merchants are 
low and the outlook for the immediate future is promising. 
Prices are holding to formerly quoted levels, in most instances. 

Production of news print was maintained at 62 per cent of 
capacity in the United States and Canada during the past week. 
Shipments went forward at 61 per cent of rating, according to 
information gathered by the News Print Service Bureau. Stocks 
at the mills at the end of December totalled 68,838 tons, which 
was equivalent to 3.9 days’ average output. 

Some improvement was noticed in the paper board market. 
Production of box board was maintained at 56 per cent of 
capacity, an improvement over the preceding week, although far 
from normal. Prices are generally holding to schedule. There 
was a better feeling in the fine paper market. Prices are steadier. 
The coarse paper market was fairly active, with kraft wrapping 
paper going forward in satisfactory volume. 

Mechanical Pulp 

The position of the ground wood market is practically un- 
changed. While demand for both domestic and imported me- 
chanical pulp is light at present, trading should become more 
lively in the near future with the passing of the inventory 
period. Quotations are generally holding to schedule and there 
is little talk of concessions around, 


Chemical Pulp 
During the past week there was a better undertone in the 
chemical pulp market and contracts for 1931 delivery were 
booked in fairly satisfactory volume. Judging from the number 
of inquiries around general improvement should be experienced 
before long. Although the price situation is still unsatisfactory, 
shading is less infrequent. 


Old Rope and Bagging 

The old rope market was moderately active. Foreign and 
domestic old manila rope is going forward to the paper mills 
in fair volume for the time of year. Mixed rope is steady. 
Prices are practically unchanged. The bagging market is in a 
fairly sound position. Gunny bagging is in good request and 
scrap bagging is showing slight improvement. 

Rags 

Paper mill interest in the domestic rag market is more in 
evidence now that the inventory period is practically out of 
the way. Cotton cuttings are moving in better volume. Roofing 
rags are steadier than of late. Mixed rags continue quiet. The 
imported rag market is little changed. No radical price changes 
have been reported. 

Waste Paper 


The better grades of paper stock are holding up very well, 
especially soft white and hard white shavings and white en- 
velope cuttings. Book stock is in better demand, with quotations 


somewhat firmer. Board mills are showing some interest in the 
lower grades of waste paper, and folded news, in particular, is 
exhibiting greater strength. 


Twine 


Trading in the local twine market was mostly along routine 
lines during the past week. The bulk of the demand consisted 
of small orders for immediate requirements. There are a satis- 
factory number of inquiries around, however, for future account. 
Taking everything into consideration, the future outlook is 
fairly promising. Prices remain unchanged, in most instances. 


F. L. Miller Addresses Paper Salesmen 


There was an excellent attendance at the regular weekly 
meeting and luncheon of the New York Division of the Sales- 
man’s Association of the Paper Industry last Tuesday at George's 
Restaurant. Endicott Rantoul, vice-president in charge of the 
New York Division, occupied the chair and introduced the 
guest speaker, Frederick L. Miller, New York manager of the 
Saturday Evening Post, who discussed magazine and_ periodical 
advertising in an engaging and comprehensive manner. 

Mr. Miller spoke of the extraordinary growth of his periodical 
and described its advertising policy thoroughly. He stated that 
its revenue for the past year amounted to approximately $50,- 
000,000 and that its weekly circulation averaged about 3,000,000. 
Of special interest to those present was the statement that one 
leaf of the periodical absorbed no less than 22 tons of paper. 

After analysing the factors concerned in the purchasing of 
paper and the various departments involved, Mr. Miller dis- 
cussed his vast experience with salesmen. He gave the following 
reasons why many salesmen fail: The desire to sell in their own 
way; not knowing simple business practice or turnover; Failure 
to fellow house plan; Not knowing own merchandise; Inability 
to study men; Satisfaction with small successes. 

He gave the following reasons why salesmen succeed: Initia- 
tion of new methods; Enthusiasm for selling; keenness about 
job; Ability to express their knowledge clearly, and how to make 
best use of their organization’s advertising. 


Files Suit Against Crown-Zellerbach 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PortLanp, Ore., January 17, 1931—Fred W. Leadbetter, presi- 
dent of the California-Oregon Paper Mills, with headquarters in 
Portland, Ore., filed suit January 14 in federal court, Tacoma, 
asking reimbursement of a sum equal to the cash profits of the 
Crown-Zellerbach Paper Company, Camas, Wash., on a certain 
line of paper for the past several years. The suit further asks 
a court order enjoining the defendant from the continued manu- 
facture, sale or handling of a certain brand of oil paper specified 
in the action. 

The complaint charged that the plaintiff is now the assigned 
holder of the United States patent letters issued in 1923 to 
Samuel Sparks for the oiled paper process and in 1926 to Louis 
Leadbetter for improvements to the mechanical equipment pro- 
ducing the paper. The suit charges that the defendant firm has 
without notice appropriated the protected processes necessary for 
this oil paper production. 
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TD. Quality PULP 

ED) “yrsiuny pear” 

Ponca Biecod Saisie 

“HURUM SPECIAL” 
Extra Strong Kraft 


WORWAY 


“BAMBLE” 
Extra Strong Kraft 


Fresh: Monthly Shipments—-No Closed Winter Season 


The Borregaard Company 


Incorporated 
200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


SHIPPING INSURANCE 


The Use of 


ELIXMAN CORES 


protects your rolls and insures their de- 
livery to your customer in perfect condi- 
tion. They eliminate claims for damages. | 


SHIPPING INSURANCE 


BES] —citectu. 
CORE— Indestructible. 


==) MADE—Z.<~ 


Your two sources of supply are 
Canadian Elixman Elixman Paper Core 
Company 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


Company 
CORINTH, N. Y. 


WOOD PULP 
AGENTS 


PRICE & PIERCE, Lid., 


17 EAST 42npD ST. 
NEW VORK 


West Virginia Pulp 
and Paper Company 


Manufacturers of 


SUPERCALENDERED 
and 
MACHINE FINISHED BOOK 
and LITHOGRAPHIC 
PAPERS 
Offset, Envelope, Bond, Writing, Cover and 
Music Paper, High Grade Coated Book, In- 


dex Bristol, Post Card, Kraft and 
Label] Papers. 


also 
Bleached Spruce Sulphite and Soda, 
K Pulp 


280 Park Ave. 85 East Wacker Drive 
New York Chicago 
508 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Sixth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Market Quotations 


Fancy 
Mixed Khaki Cut- 


Pink 98 
o! 'D "Khaki Cottings > is 


Men’s Corduroy ... 
New Mixed a. 


Miscellaneous Markets 


Office of the Paper Trape JourNat, 
Wednesday, January 20, 1931. 


BLANC FIXE.—The position of the blanc fixe market is prac- 
tically unchanged. Demand for both the pulp and the powder is 
fairly satisfactory. The pulp is quoted at from $42.50 to $45.00 per 
ton, while the powder is selling at from 334 cents to 4% cents 
per pound, in barrels, at works. 

BLEACHING POWDER.—Most of the business transacted in 
the bleaching powder market was along routine lines. Shipments 
against contract are going forward in fair volume. Prices re- 
main unchanged. Bleaching powder is selling at from $2.00 to 
$2.35 per 100 pounds, in drums, at works. 

CASEIN.—The casein market was rather dull. Prices remain 
unaltered. Domestic standard ground is quoted at 9% cents and 
finely ground at 12 cents per pound, while Argentine standard 
ground is selling at 11 cents and finely ground at 12 cents per ad a, omeste ed 
pound, all in bags, car lot quantities. Southern 

CAUSTIC SODA.—Irregular conditions prevail in the caustic amperage 
soda market. Competition for desirable orders is keen and prices 
have declined. Solid caustic soda is quoted at from $2.50 to 
$2.55, while the flake and the ground are selling at from $2.90 to 
$2.95 per 100 pounds, in large drums, at works. 

CHINA CLAY.—The china clay market was only moderately 
active. The contract movement is seasonal. Prices are slightly 
easier. Imported china clay is now selling at from $13 to $21 
per ton, while domestic paper making clay is offered at from $8 
to $13 per ton, at nine, according to grade. 

CHLORINE.—Some improvement was noticed in the chlorine 
market. Contract orders are being booked freely. Supplies are 
moving into consumption at a steady pace. Prices remain un- 
changed. Chlorine is selling at $1.75 per 100 pounds, in tanks, or 
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Miscellaneous 
White, No. 2— 
epack 
Miscellaneous ... 
St. Soiled, White. . 
Thirds and Blues— 
Repacked ........ 2.25 
Miscellaneous .... 1.65 
Black Stockings .... 3.25 
"Cloth —. 
lot trippings .. 
1.25 


5.25 

Coated and Enamel 7.00 
Lithograph 7.50 

Tissues—Per Ream— 
White No. 1 .... 
Anti-Tarnish 
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Foreign Rags 
New Rags 
New Dark Cuttings . 2.30 
New Mixed Cuttings 2.25 
New Light Silesias .. 6.25 
Light Flannelettes .. 6.50 
Unbleached Cuttings. 8.25 
New White Cuttings 7.50 
New Light Oxfords 6.00 
New Light Prints .. 4.75 
Old Rags 
% : white fines. 7.30 
Glassine— q ite Linens. 5. 
. 3 White Linens. 4.75 
he saat _ : 4 White Linens. 3.00 
3 2 5 . 1 White Cotton 5.50 
. 2 White Cotton. 
. 3 White Cotton. 
No. 4 White Cotton. 
Extra Light Prints.. 
Ord. Light Prints .. 
Med. Light Prints .. 
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wh dg Bogus .. 
Screenings 
Card Middles 


@9988 69999 6699 88089 8 8099 


ree Rin 
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11% 

"(Delivered New York 
News, per ton— 

Rolls, contract .. 


multi-unit cars, in ton lots, or over, at works. 

ROSIN.—The rosin market was fairly active. Prices are 
steadier. The grades of gum rosin used in the paper mills are 
now quoted at from $5.00 to $5.35 per 280 pounds, in barrels, at 
yards. Wood rosin is selling at $3.80 per 280 pounds, in car lots, 
at southern shipping points. 


Chip 30.0 
Binders’ Boards .. 


Dutch Blue Cottons.. 


French Blue Linens.. 2. 


German Blue Linens. 
German Blue Cottons. 
Checks and Blues.... 


Lindsay Garments .. 1 


Dark Cottons 
Old Shopperies 
New Shopperies 
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~~ Test ag 
Sgl. "Mia, LI. = 42. 8 
(F b. Mill) 
Wood Pulp Boards. .70.00 @80.00 
Mechanical Pulp 
(On Dock) 


No. 1 Imported— 
Moi 


French Blues 


Old Rope and Bagging 
(Prices to mam ¢. o. b. N. Y.) 


SALT CAKE.—Trading in the salt cake market was about 
normal for the season. The contract movement was well up to 
average. Prices are fairly steady. Salt cake is quoted at from 
$16 to $17; German salt cake at from $15.50 to $16; and chrome 
salt cake at from $14 to $15 per ton, in bulk, at works. 

SODA ASH.—Further weaknesses developed in the soda ash 
market. While demand is fairly active, competition for orders is 
keen and prices are decidedly easy. Contract quotations on soda 
ash, in car lots, at works, are as follows: in bulk, $1.00, in bags, 
$1.15; and in barrels, $1.38 per 100 pounds. 

STARCH.—While demand for starch is light the undertone of 
the market is strong. Shipments against contract are going for- 
ward to the paper mills in fair volume. Prices remain unchanged. 
Special paper making starch is quoted at $3.27, in bags; and at 
$3.54 per 100 pounds, in barrels, at works. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA.—The sulphate of alumina market 
continucs steady. The contract movement is well up to average. 
Prices are generally holding to schedule, in most instances. Com- 
mercial grades are quoted at from $1.25 to $1.40; and iron free 
at from $1.90 to $2.05 per 100 pounds, in barrels, at works. 

SULPHUR.—Steadiness prevails in the sulphur market. Prices 
remain unchanged. Sulphur is quoted at $18 per long ton, at 
mine, on orders of 1,000 tons, or over, on yearly contracts, and 
at $20 per ton for any smaller quantity over that period. On spot 
and near by car loads, the quotation is $21 per ton. 

TALC.—Demand for talc was moderately active. 
moving to the paper mills in fair volume. Prices are generally 
holding to schedule. Domestic talc is quoted at from $16 to $18 , 
per ton, in bulk; while imported talc is selling at from $18 to $22 Scuy Folded" ‘$0 @ FY 


. * . ceee ‘ No. 1 Mixed P. e : 
per ton, in bags, ship side. Wetbaties 4.25 X Soumene ow .. Nominal 


Wool Tares, light. . 
Wool Tares, heavy.. 
Bright Baggin 
Small Mixed Rope. 
Manila Rope— 
Foreign 
Domestic 
New Burlap Cut .... 2. 
Hessian Jute Threads— 
Foreign 
Domestic 


Old Waste Papers 
(F. o. b. New York) 
Shavings— 
Hard, white, No. 1 2.75 
Hard White, No. 2 2.30 
Soft, white, No. 12.50 @ 
~ - 5 envelope eut- 


Flat" Stock — 
Stitchless 
Overissue Mag. 
Solid Flat Book, 
Crumpled No. i. 

Solid Book Ledger . 

Ledger Stock 

New B. B. C 


ad Be aS ot 
Sassss 


(F. ill) 
No. 1 Domestic ....28.00 @ 34.00 


Chemical Pulp 
(On Dock, Atlantic Ports) 
Sulphite pprwwear 
leach F @ 4.25 
Easy Bleaching. . @ 2.80 
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@ 2.05 
@ 1.75 
@ 1.55 
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ulphite 
Mews’ Sulphite .. 
Mitscherlich 2 
Kraft (Domestic) ... 2.10 
Soda Bleached 2.75 


Domestic Rags 
New Rage 


hips .. 
Manilas— 
New Env. Cut ... 
New Gotiens 
Extra No. 1 old .. 2s 
Print -50 
Bogus Wrapper ee 
Container ..... 
Old Kraft Machine— | 
Compressed bales. . 


(Prices to Mill f. 0. b. N. Y.) 
Shirt Cuttings— 
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Supplies are 8.50 


1 White News 1.70 @ 1.80 
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AT PRICE BROS. &CO..LTD. 


as in HUNDREDS of 
other mills - - - 


CLAYS 


MI 


AMERICAN MADE FOR 
THE AMERICAN TRADE 


No. 727 Jennings Flat Box Pump 
installed at Price Bros., & Co., Ltd., 
Jonquiere, Quebec. e ad 
O PRODUCE the suction and remove the water COATING CLAY 


from flat boxes on the paper machine at the 
Price Bros. & Co., Ltd. mill in Jonquiere, Quebec, 


a No. 727 Jennings Flat Box Pump is relied on. High Grade Filler Clay 


In this plant and in another mill at River Bend, Que- 
bec, two No. 8 Nash Hytor Vacuum Pumps serve 
the suction couch rolls, a Jennings Dryer Exhaust 
Unit is installed, and two smaller Hytors are em- almost half a century of exper- 


ployed on felt cleaner and suction box on felt. 


and 
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Edgar Clays are the result of 


ience in Washing Clay. Technical 


This, and hundreds of similar installations in mills Service available for both coat- 
throughout the United States and Canada testify to 


the confidence which the paper industry places in 
Nash Equipment . . . a confidence based upon the 
long service and good performance of these trust- 
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>> | 50ChurchSt. New York 
Jennings 3o0—Tons—Daiy- 
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ing and loading without charge. 


Twines 
(CF. o. b. Mill) 
Cotton— 
1 


No. 3 : 
B. C., 18 basis ... 
A. Italian, 18 basis 


Finished Jute— 
Dark 18 basis 
Light 18 basis ... 


.-—? Wrappings, 3-6 ae TF 
* 


Tube Rope— 


4-ply and larger .. .10%@ — 


PAPER 


er? pew Rope— 


Box Twine, 2-3 ply.. 
Jute Rope 


Amer. Hemp, 6 .... 


Java Sisal 
No. 1 Basis 
No. 2 Basis 
New Zealand Sisal.. 
Sisal nem Yarn— 
No. 
No. 2 
Manila Twine 


CHICAGO 


Paper 
(F. o. b. Mill) 


Rag Bond .. 
Water Marked Sul 
phite Bond . 
Sulphite Bond 
Superfine writing 
No. 1 fine writing. 
. 2 fine writing. 
writing. . 
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Coated Label .....- 

No. 1 Manila 

No. 1 Fibre 

No. 2 Manila 

Butcher's Manila .. 

No. 1 Kraft 

Southern Kraft 

No. 2 Kraft 

Wood ‘Tag Boards .. 

Sulphite Screenings. . 

Manila Tissue 

White Tissue 07%) 
(Delivered Central Territory) 

News, per ton— 
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OT SEERERE 
@O9G66099595995599588 


Rolls, contract ...62. oo 
Sheets 67. _ 


30.00 @35.00 


Boards, per ton— 
Plain Chip 


Solid News . . 32.50 
Manila Lined Chip 40.00 
or Lined— 


100 Tee 


ld Pa 
(F. o. b. Chicago) 


Shavings— 
No. 1 Hard White 2.35 
White Env. Cut- 
No. 1 Soft Shavings. 2.10 
Ledger & Writings... 


Solid Books 


New Kraft Cuts .... 


pale Env. Cuts... 


Ex. No. 1 Manila .. 

Print Manila 

Overissue News .... 

"f Newspapers— 
S| 


No. 2 122. 22IDII22s%00 


CEO eriall Ox 


Paper 
(F. o. b. Mill) 
Bonds ; 05 


Ledgers . 08 
Writings— 


Book, Coa 
Coated Lithograph. . 
Label 


No. 1 Jute a.» 
Manila Sul., No. 1. 


0996896088988085 88 


RHR OK 


No. 2 Kraft 
Southern Kraft No. 1 
Southern Kraft No. 2 
Common Bogus .. .03 
(Delivered Philadelphi 

News Print Rolls ..62.00 
Straw Board 0 
News Board 
Chip Board 30. 
Wood Pulp Board. .85.00 
Binder Boards— 

No. 1, per ton .. 

No. 2, per ton .. 

Carload lots 
Tarred Felts— 

Regular 

Slaters (per roll).. 
Best Tarred, 


= @%e 


(per ro ° 
Best Tarred, 3-ply ... 


Domestic Rags (New) 


(Price to Mill, f. 0. b. Phila.) 
Shirt Cuttings— 


New White, No. : 09 @ ,09% 
07 @ Ya 


New White, No. 


Washable, No. Y 
Blue Overall j 
Cottons — According, to grades— 
Washable. No. 2. 03 @ 
New 
Fancy 
New Riack Soft. . 
New Light Seconds 
New Dark Seconde 1 85 


New Black Mixed. 


Domestic Rags ( 
White No. 1— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 


M, 

Thirds and Blues— 
Revacked 
Miscellaneous 
Black 

(Export) 

Roofing Stock— 
Foreign No. 1 ... 
Repacked 


80 
(F. he a 


Gunny, No. 
Foreign 
Domestic 
Manila 

Sisal 

Mixed Rope .. 

Scrap oamee— 


NC 
Wool Tares, el 
se Strings | 
oO. - 


2.50 
New "Gels Cuttings 2.00 


Old Papers 
“¥, o. b. Phila.) 
Shavings— 
No. 1 , aoe White 


No. 1 Old Manila.. 
Print Manila 
Container Manila . 


8 


Binders Board, oe 33 
Corrugated B 

Overisene — Sone 

Old Newspaper .... ‘Ss 
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eo ®2 e8 @999SeGESS8 8 


2 


ee 8 6) 890 


ooou 


No eee, MeN 
Cumin 


< geer-kasssssx 


YEAR 


BOSTON 


Paper 


(F. o. b, Mill) 
Leagers— 
Sulphite 
Rag content 


Rag content 

All rag 
Writings 

Superfines 
Book, Super 
Book, M, F. 
Book, Coated 
Coated Litho 
Label 


Jute Manila No. 1. 
Manila, Sul. No. 1.. 
speeene or No. 2. 


03n%@ 
(Less car-freight to Boston) 
Southern. Kraft 034%@ .04 
b. destination in carload 
. b. mill in less than car- 


Common Bogus .... .02 @ .02% 
Delivered New England points 
News Print Rolls ..61.50 @ — 
Straw Boards, rolls .009 $2.50 

Straw Board in 

Sheets, basis 35s 

to 70s 0.0 
Filled News Board ..32. 50 _ 
Chip Board 30.0 — 
vane _ (Creas- 


Siete” 
Chir 


Single White Patent 
Coated News Board 
Bender, No. 1 ..60.00 


Single White, Patent 

Coated News a te 
Bender No. 2...55.00 
Wood Pulp Roast. -75.00 
Binder Boards 67.5 


Old Papers 


(F. o. b. Boston) 
Shavings— 
. 1 Hard White 3.25 
. 2 Hard White 2.60 
. 1 Soft White. . 
. 1 Mixed 
. 2 Mixed 
Ledger Stock.. 
No. 1 Books, Heavy. 
No. 1 Books, Light. 
Crumpled = Stitchless 
Book Stock 
Manila Env. Cuttings 1.85 
No. 1 Old Manila ... 
White Blank News . 1.50 
1.00 


hbesote See 99988 


Overissue News 

Old Newspapers .... 
sox Board, Chip.... 
Corrugated Boxes 


Bagging 
(F. o. b. Boston) 

Gunny No. 1— 

Foreign 

Domestic 
Manila Rope— 

Foreign 

Domestic 
Transmission Rope .. 
Mixed Strings 
Jute Rope 
Jute Carpet Threads. 
No. 1 Scrap Burlap.. 
Scrap Sisal 
Scrap Sisal for shred- 

ding 
Wool Tares, heavy . 
New Burlap Cutting 1.75 
Australian Pouches .. — 
— Baling Bag- 


No. @ 
Domestic Rags ae tn 
F. o. b. Boston) 

Shirt Cuttings— 

New White No. 1. 

New White No. 2. 

Silesias No, | 

New Unbleached. . 

Fancy 

Washable ‘ 
Cottons—According to 

Blue Overalls .... .0 
New Black, soft .... 
Khaki Cuttings oeee 
O. D. Khaki ...... 
seeurey 

New Canvas 


08 @ 
Domestic Rags (Old) 
“-~ 


4.75 @ 5.25 
--- 500 @ — 


Miscellaneous .... 
Twos and Blues .... 2.75 
Thirds and Blues— 

Repacked 

Miscellaneous 
Black Stockings 
Roofing Stock— 

No. 1 

No. 

No. : 


Foreign Rags 
(F. 0. b. Boston) 
Dark Cottons -60 
New No. 1 white shirt 
cuttings 
Dutch 
Lace Curtains 4. -e 
New Checks & Blues 4.2 
Old Fustians 1.65 
Old Linsey Garments .75 


TORONTO 


Paper 
(F. o. b. Mill) 
Bond— 


No. 1 Sulphite . 
No. 2 Sulphite .. 
No. 1 Colored 
No. 2 Colored ... 
Ledgers (sulphite) .. 


sllisitl 
* 


seeesecees 10.00 
-+ 214.5 
Wrapping— 
Rag Brown .. 


sg 


Kraft No. 2 5.40 
(Delivered Toronto) 
News, 


per toa— 
Rolls ,* “3 -61.50 = 
67.00 


Ground Wood 
Sulphite easy bleach- 
in .00 @ 
Sulphite, news grade.70.00 @ 
Sulphite, bleached . yy 50 @75 
Sulphate 60.00 @ 
Old Waste Paper 
(In carload lots, f. o. Toronte) 
Shavings— 
White Env. Cut .. 2.80 
Soft White 2.60 
White Blk. News.. 
Book and Ledger— 
Flat Magazine and 
Book Stock 4 1.10 @ 
Light and 
pled Book Stock. 1.20 @ 
Ledgers and Writ- 
Manilas— 
New Manila Cut.. 1.50 
Printed Manilas .. 
— “% 
ews an cra 
S:rictly Guersne. 
Strictly Folded ... 
No. 1 Mixed Paper.. .60 
Domestic Rags 
(Price to mills, f. o. b. ST erceto) 
No. 
o9%e@ 10 
Fancy Shirt Cuttings. .06 @ .06 
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Some Packings Wear the Shaft } 
Like a Pipe Cutter “AAPER E 


Friction Caused by Unlubricated Packings Will 


ESTABLISHED 1872 
Destroy the Shaft 
Shaft repair expense can fe 
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Decree in Bates Valve Bag Case 
It carries in each separate strand, a lubricant Reminiscences by Joe Wallace 
that resists the washing-out tendency of solu- Japanese Paper Production Lower 
tions of Caustic Soda and similar Chemicals. Forest Products Research Laboratory Asked .. 
“CUTNO” holds its lubricant for lubricating Technical Section 
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109 Duane St. New York 
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A NAME THAT HAS WON A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION 
THROUGH 75 YEARS DEVOTED TO PAPER-MAKING PROGRESS 


MDCCCLYVI 


HIEROGLYPHICS? No! Merely the Roman way 

of stating the year in which E. D. Jones & Sons 
Company began to make paper making machinery. 
Ever since that year, 75 years ago, they have continu- 
ously made products of undisputed excellence. 1931 


finds Jones quality unimpaired. 


THE JONES REPUTATION 
IS INTERNATIONAL 


E.D. JONES & SONS COMPANY 


PITTSFIELD .... MASSACHUSETTS 


BUILDERS OF HIGH-GRADE MACHINERY FOR PAPER MILLS 


m1 1 


